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ACT  I. 

SCENE. — Sitting-room  in  PECKSNIFF'S  house.  Fireplace,  R.H. 
Door  below  fireplace,  R.H.  Door,  L.H.  2  B.  Walls  covered 
witli  architectural  designs — four  representing  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  a  wine  cellar,  a  portico,  a  bridge  and  a  pump, 
conspicuously  shown.  Portrait  of  PECKSNIFF  over  mantel- 
piece. Bust  of  PECKSNIFF  in  R.  corner  at  back.  Old- 
fashioned  sideboard  at  back,  L.C.  Table,  R.C,,  ivith  remnants 
of  tea.  Two  lighted  candles  in  brass  candlesticks.  PECK- 
SNIFF seated  in  front  of  fire.  MERCY  on  low  stool.  CHARITY 
on  other  side  of  him. 

PECK.  Yes.  my  dears,  even  the  worldly  goods  of  which  we 
have  jrst  disposed,  even  cream,  sugar,  tea,  toast,  ham 

CHAR.  And  eggs. 

PECK.  And  eggs,  even  they  have  their  moral.  See  how 
they  come  and  go  !  Every  pleasure  is  transitory.  We  can't 
even  eat  long.  If  we  indulge  in  harmless  fluids  we  get  the 
dropsy,  if  in  exciting  liquids  we  get  drunk.  What  a  soothing 
reflection  is  that. 

CHAR.  Don't  say  we  get  drunk,  papa. 

PECK.  When  I  say  we,  my  dear,  I  mean  mankind  in 
general.  Mercy,  my  dear,  stir  the  fire,  and  throw  up  the 
cinders.  (MERCY  does  so,  and  takes  her  stool  near  PECKSNIFF 
and  leans  her  face  and  hands  against  his  knee.  CHARITY 
draws  nearer  the  fire.  JANE,  during  this  business,  enters  from 
L.  H.  D. ,  and  quietly  removes  tea-table  and  exits,  L.  H.  D. 
PECKSNIFF  nods  and  smiles  to  himself)  Yes,  I  have  been  again 
fortunate  in  the  attainment  of  my  object.  A  new  inmate 
will  very  shortly  come  among  us. 

CHAR.  A  youth,  papa  ? 

PECK.  Ye— es,  a  youth.  He  will  avail  himself  of  the) 
eligible  opportunity  which  now  offers  of  uniting  +he  ad- 
vantages of  the  best  practical  architectural  education  with 
the  comforts  of  a  home  with  some  who  are  not  unmindful  of 
their  moral  responsibilities. 

MER.  Oh  pa  !  see  advertisement, 

PECK.  Playful,  playful  warbler. 

MER.  Is  he  handsome,  papa  ? 

CHAR.    Silly  Merry.  What  is  the  premium,  pa,  tell  us  that  ? 
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MER.  Oh  !  good  gracious,  Cherry  !  What  a  mercenary 
girl  you  are.  Oh,  you  naughty,  thoughtful,  prudent  thing. 

PECK.  He  is  well-looking  enough.  I  do  not  positively 
expect  any  immediate  premium  with  him. 

-   *>• 


PECK.  But  what  of  that  !  (smiling  at  the  fire)  If  our  incli- 
nations are  but  good,  let  us  gratify  them  boldly,  even  though 
they  bring  upon  us  loss  instead  of  profit.  Eh  !  Charity  ? 

He  turns  to  her  solemnly  ;  they  smile  at  him  meaningly, 
and  his  face  gradually  relaxes.  They  both  laugh.  MERCY 
getting  up  and  sitting  on  his  knee,  kisses  him. 

PECK,  (recovering  himself)  Tut  !  tut  !  what  folly  is  this  ? 

CHAR.  Pa,  have  you  brought  any  news  of  our  odious 
cousin,  old  Martin  Chuzzlewit  1 

PECK.  My  dear,  you  shouldn't  call  our  dear  relative 
odious  ;  remember  that  he  is  ill,  and  that  blood  is  thicker 
than  water. 

MER.  (playfully)  And  so  is  mud,  pa. 

PECK.  Hush,  my  merry  one,  the  subject  is  too  serious  for 
jest.  The  Spottletoes  have  arrived  at  the  Dragon,  and  so 
has  Mr.  Chevy  Slyme  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Tigg.  The  whole 
family  —  male  and  female,  near,  distant,  and  slightly  removed, 
are  swooping  down  upon  poor  Mr.  Chuzzlewit  like  vultures 
upon  a  body. 

MER.  Lor,  pa  ! 

PECK.  Yes,  I  met  two  of  these  —  ahem  !  —  relatives,  just  as 
I  was  leaving  the  bar  parlour.  Our  cousin  Anthony  and 
his  son. 

MER.  Oh,  indeed  ;  and  what  did  the  creature  say,  pa  ? 

PECK.  His  observations,  I  regret  to  say,  were  lacking  in 
that  first  rudiment  of  a  gentleman's  grammar  —  politeness.  * 
On  my  observing  that  I  felt  it  my  Christian  duty  to  inquire 
after  old  Mr.  Chuzzlewit's  health,  he  told  me  not  to  be  a 
hypocrite. 


hypocrite,  pa! 

PECK.  A  hypocrite,  my  dears.  Charity,  when  I  take  my 
chamber  candlestick  to-night,  remind  me  to  be  more  than 
usually  particular  in  praying  for  Mr.  Anthony  Chuzzlewit, 
who  has  done  me  an  injustice. 

CHAR.  And  that—  that  person,  Miss  Mary  Graham,  is  she 
still  with  Mr.  Martin  Chuzzlewit  ? 

PECK.  My  dear,  I  regret  to  say  that  Miss  Graham  still 
waits,  with  apparent  devotion,  upon  our  wealthy  but  weak 
and  misguided  relative,  and  that  he,  instead  of  disposing 
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himself  to  listen  to  the  promptings  of  nature,  is  still  deceived 
by  the  voice  of  the 

MER.  Go  on,  pa. 

PECK.  The  truth  is,  my  dear,  I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  word. 
The  name  of  those  fabulous  animals  (Pagan  animals  I  regret 
to  say),  who  used  to  sing  in  the  water  has  quite  escaped  me. 

CHAR.  Swans,  pa  ? 

PECK.  No,  my  dear,  not  swans,  yet  very  like  swans,  too. 
Thank  you. 

MER.  Oysters,  pa? 

PECK.  No,  nor  oysters,  my  love.  But  by  no  means  unlike 
oysters.  Thank  you,  very  much.  Wait !  I  have  it— sirens  ; 
dear  me,  not  oysters,  nor  swans,  but  sirens,  sirens,  of  course. 
Yes,  our  misguided  relative  still  listens  to  the  voice  of  the 
siren,  and  will  take  his  barley  water  or  his  chicken  broth 
from  no  other  hands  but  hers.  And  now,  my  dears,  what  is 
the  domestic  news  since  yesterday — John  Westlock  is  gone, 
T  trust? 

CHAR.  Indeed,  no. 

PECK.  And  why  not  ?    His  term  expired  yesterday. 

CHAR.  He  slept  last  night  at  the  Dragon,  and  had  Mr. 
Pinch  to  dine  with  him. 

PECK.  Now  I  am  not  sure  that  this  was  delicate  in  Mr. 
Pinch.  I  will  go  further  and  say  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  this 
was  even  ordinarily  grateful  in  Mr.  Pinch. 

(knock  at  street  door) 

CHAR.  Hark,  there  is  the  creature  now  !  mark  my  words, 
he  has  come  back  with  John  Westlock  for  his  box,  and  is 
going  to  help  him  take  it  to  the  mail. 

A  gentle  knock  is  heard  at  parlour  door.  TOM  PINCH  enters 
D.  L.;  he  does  not  leave  go  of  the  handle  of  the  door,  and 
looks  towards  PECKSNIFF  hesitating.  A  pause — they  take 
no  notice  of  him . 

TOM.  (L.)  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon  Mr.  Pecksniff — I  beg 
your  pardon  for  intruding,  but 

PECK.  (R.,  not  looking  round)  No  intrusion,  Mr.  Pinch — 
pray  be  seated,  Mr.  Pinch.  Have  the  goodness  to  shut  the 
door,  Mr.  Pinch,  if  you  please. 

TOM.  (opening  door  wider)  Certainly,  sir.  Mr.  Westlock, 
sir,  hearing  that  you  were  come  home — 

V9       (beckons  to  someone,  outside) 

PECK,  (wheeling  his  chair  suddenly  round  and  looking  a 
TOM  PINCH  sadly)  Mr.  Pinch,  Mr.  Pinch,  I  did  not  expeo 
this  ;  I  have  not  deserved  this  from  you. 

TOM.  (c.)  No,  but  upon  my  word,  sir. 
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PECK.  The  less  you  say  the  better  —  I  utter  no  complaint, 
make  no  defence. 

TOM.  No,  but  do  have  the  goodness,  sir,  if  you  please. 
(earnestly)  Mr.  Westlock  going  away  for  good  and  all,  wishes 
to  leave  none  but  friends  behind  him.  Mr.  Wesfcloek  and  you, 
sir,  had  a  little  difference  the  other  day  ;  you  have  had 
many  little  differences. 

Little  differences  ! 


MERCY  goes  to  her  sister,  and  leans  her  head  affectionately 
on  her  shoulder. 

PECK,  (raising  his  hand  solemnly)     My  loves—  my  dears  t 
(bows  to  TOM  PINCH  as  if  idling  him  to  go  on) 

JOHN  WESTLOCK  enters,  D.  L.H. 

JOHN,  (crosses  to  PECKSNIFF,  c.)  Come,  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
don't  let  there  be  any  ill-blood  between  us,  pray.  You'll  bear 
me  no  ill-will  at  parting,  sir  1 

PECK,  (rises)     I  bear  no  ill-will  to  any  man  on  earth. 

TOM.  (L.,  half-aside)  I  told  you  he  didn't.  I  knew  he 
didn't. 

JOHN.  (c.  ;  looking  at  TOM  PINCH  as  though  asking  him  to 
attend)  Then  you  will  shake  hands,  sir? 

(advancing  to  PECKSNIFF) 

PECK,  (smiling  very  benignly)  I  beg  your  pardon. 

JOHN.  Then  you  will  shake  hands  1 

PECK,  (quite  calmly)  No,  John,  I  will  not  shake  hands.  I 
have  forgiven  you.  I  have  embraced  you  in  the  spirit,.  John, 
which  is  better  than  shaking  hands. 

JOHN.  Pinch,  what  did  1  tell  you  ?  (ToM  looks  at  PECK- 
SNIFF, then  at  the  ceiling  uneasily)  As  to  your  forgiveness,. 
I'll  not  have  it  upon  such  terms.  I  won't  be  forgiven. 

PECK,  (smiling)  Won't  you,  John  1  You  must—  you  can't 
help  it.  I  will  forgive  you  —  you  cannot  move  me  to 
remember  any  wrong  you  have  ever  done  me,  John. 

JOHN,  (c.)  Wrong!  Here's  a  pretty  fellow!  Wrong  I 
have  clone  him\  He'll  not  even  remember  the  £500  he  had 
with  me  under  false  pretences,  or  the  £70  a  year  for  board 
and  lodging  that  would  have  been  dear  at  £17'  Here's  a 
martyr! 

PECK.  (R.)  Money,  John,  is  the  root  of  all  evil!  I  grieve 
to  see  that  it  is  already  bearing  evil  fruit  in  you.  But  I  have 
forgiven  you—  and  I  forgive  also  that  misguided  person 
(looking  at  TOM,  L.)—  who  has  brought  you  here  to-night, 
seeking  to  disturb  the  heart  repose  of  one  who  would  have 
shed  his  dearest  blood  to  serve  him..  (ToM  appears  much 
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concerned  ;  about  to  speak.  PECKSNIFF  raises  his  voice)  I  beg 
that  individual  not  to  address  me.  He  will  truly  oblige  me 
by  not  uttering  one  word  just  now.  My  doves  !  (to  his 
daughters — they  twine  their  arms  about  him)  In  a  very  short 
space  of  time  I  shall  have  sufficient  fortitude,  I  trust,  to 
converse  with  him  as  if  these  events  had  not  happened,  but 
not  now,  not  now.  My  dears,  come. 

Exit  PECKSNIFF  with  CHARITY  and  MERCY  on  his 
arms,  R.D.  1,  E, 

JOHN.  (R  )  Bah  !  (turning  to  TOM)  It  is  not  worth  thinking 
of.  Pinch,  I  was  right  and  you  were  wrong.  (  TOM  is  sVent) 
I  tell  you  what,  Pinch,  you  haven't  half  enough  of  the  devil 
in  you.  Half  enough  !  you  haven't  any. 

TOM.  (c)  Well,  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  It's  a  compliment 
to  say  so.  If  I  haven't,  I  suppose  I'm  all  the  better  for  it. 

JOHN.  All  the  better,  all  the  worse,  you  mean. 

TOM.  And  yet  there  must  be  some  of  what  you  call  the 
devil  in  me,  or  how  could  I  have  made  Pecksniff  so  uncom- 
fortable—  I  wouldn't  have  occasioned  him  so  much  distress — 
(JOHN  laughs)  don't  laugh  please — for  a  mint  of  money — how 
grieved  he  was. 

JOHN.  He  grieved  ! 

)  TOM.  Why  didn't  you  see  the  tears  almost  starting  out  of 
his  eyes  !  And  did  you  hear  him  say  he  could  shed  his  blood 
for  me  ? 

JOHN.  Do  you  want  any  blood  shed  for  you  1  Does  he 
shed  anything  for  you  you  do  want  ?  Does  he  shed  instruc- 
tion for  you,  pocket-money  for  you  ?  Does  he  shed  even 
legs  of  mutton  for  you  in  any  decent  proportion  to  potatoes 
and  garden  stuff1? 

TOM.  (sighing)  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  great  eater. 

JOHN.  You  a  great  eater  !     How  do  you  know  you  are  ? 

TOM.  I  greatly  fear  I  am  at  all  events.  Besides,  that  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  his  thinking  me  ungrateful. 

JOHN.  Ungrateful !  Now,  just  run  over  the  reasons  you 
have  for  being  grateful  to  him,  will  you  ? 

TOM.  In  the  first  place,  he  took  me  for  his  pupil  for  much 
less  than  he  asked. 

JOHN.  We'll,  what  in  the  second  place  ? 

TOM.  (in  desperation)  Why,  everything  in  the  second 
place.  He  is  such  an  excellent  man,  lam  in  his  confidence, 
I  am  his  assistant,  and  you  know,  John,  that  I  was  born  for 
much  plainer  and  poorer  things,  that  I  am  not  a  good  hand 
for  his  kind  of  business,  and  have  no  talent  for  it,  or  indeed 
for  anything  else  but  odds  and  ends  that  are  of  no  service  to 
anybody. 
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JOHN,  (shaking  Ms  hand  and  looking  at  him  kindly)  I 
believe  you  are  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world,  Tom 
Pinch. 

TOM.  Not  at  all  !  you  might  say  it  of  Pecksniff,  if  you  knew 
him  as  well  as  I  do.  (Ton  sits  L.  of  table.  JOHN  R.  of 
table) 

JOHN.  Oh  !  he's  a  famous  fellow,  he  never  scraped  and 
clawed  into  his  pouch  all  your  poor  grandmother's  hard 
savings,  he  never  speculated  and  traded  on  her  pride  in  you. 
Not  he,  Tom. 

TOM.  No,  of  course  not. 

JOHN.  He  gets  no  credit  from  you,  Tom — not  he. 

TOM.  Why,  of  course  he  don't.  Pecksniff  get  credit  from 
me — well  ! 

JOHN.  Don't  I  say  it's  ridiculous  1 

TOM.  Why,  it's  madness. 

JOHN.  Who  but  a  madman  would  suppose  he  cares  to  hear 
it  said  on  Sundays  that  the  volunteer  who  plays  the  organ 
in  the  church  is  Mr.  Pecksniff's  young  man — eh,  Tom  1  Who 
but  a  madman  would  suppose  that  you  advertised  him  much 
cheaper  and  much  better  than  a  chalker  on  the  walls  could  1 
eh,  Tom  ? 

TOM.  Of  course  not,  John. 

JOHN,  (laughing)  Ha  !  ha  !  of  course  not — not  he,  Tom. 
TOM.  looks  at  his  face  doubtfully.  Distant  horn  heard.  Rising) 
But  there's  the  coach  (crosses  to  door,  L.)  and  I  must  be  oil'. 
Good-bye  !  No,  both  hands,  Tom. 

TOM.   Shall  I  help  you  with  your  box  ? 

JOHN.  No,  I  saw  Mark  Tapley  outside — he'll  help  me  up 
with  it.  I  shall  write  to  you  from  London,  mind. 

TOM.  Yes,  yes,  do  go,  do  go,  or  you'll  lose  the  coach. 
Good-bye. 

JOHN.  Good-bye.     (Exit  JOHN  D.  L.  H.) 

TOM.  I  can  hardly  believe  he  has  gone.  It  seems  only 
yesterday  that  he  came,  (noise  of  coach  heard  outside)  Go 
your  ways  !  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  but  you're  alive, 
and  are  some  great  monster  who  visits  this  place  at  certain 
intervals  to  bear  my  friends  away  into  the  world. 

Enter  MARK  TAPLEY,  D.L. 

MARK.  Good  morning,  sir.  Is  Mr.  Pecksniff  in  ?  I've  got 
a  message  from  the  Blue  Dragon  for  him. 

TOM,  I'll  give  it  him,  Mark. 

MARK.  Very  well.  The  old  gentleman  as  has  been  staying 
there,  Mr.  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  wishes  me  to  tell  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff that  he's  not  altogether  satisfied  with  their  interview 
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the  other  'day,  and  purposes  to  walk  over  this  evening  and 
see  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

TOM.  Oh,  very  well,  Mark.  Did  he  say  the  young  lady 
who  is  with  him  would  accompany  him  *? 

MARK.  Now  I  think  on  it,  I  believe  he  did,  sir. 

TOM.  Why,  Mark,  how  spruce  you  are. 

MARK.  There  ain't  much  credit  in  that.  If  I  was  very 
ragged  and  very  jolly,  then  I  should  begin  to  feel  I  had 
gained  a  point.  Mr.  Pinch. 

TOM.  I  half  thought  just  now,  seeing  you  so  smart,  you 
must  be  going  to  get  married. 

MARK.  Well,  sir,  there  might  be  some  credit  in  being  jolly 
with  a  wife,  especially  if  the  children  had  the  measles.  I'm 
a-going  to  leave  the  Dragon,  sir. 

TOM.  Going  to  leave  the  Dragon  ;  why  you  take  my  breath 
away. 

MARK.  Yes,  sir,  it  ain't  the  place  for  me.  There's  no 
dulness  at  the  Dragon.  Skittles,  cricket,  quoits,  ninepins, 
comic  songs,  choruses,  every  winter's  evening.  Any  man 
c6uld  be  jolly  at  the  Dragon  ;  there's  no  credit  in  that. 

TOM.  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Mark  1 

MARK.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Pinch.  I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing in  the  grave-digging  way, 

TOM.  Good  gracious,  Mark  ! 

MARK.  It's  a  good  damp,  wormy  sort  of  a  business,  sir. 
Undertaking,  now,  that's  gloomy.  There  might  be  credit  to 
be  gained  there.  A  broker's  man,  in  a  poor  neighbourhood, 
wouldn't  be  bad,  perhaps.  A  jailor  sees  a  deal  of  misery.  A 
doctor's  man  is  in  the  very  midst  of  murder.  There's  lots  of 
trades  in  which  I  might  get  a  chance,  sir.  You'll  give  Mr. 
Chuzzlewit's  message  to  Mr.  Pecksniff,  sir.  Good  day  (goes 
towards  D.L.  ,  then  returns  and  takes  a  dirty-looking  letter  from 
his  pocket)  Oh,  I  had  nearly  forgotten.  Mr.  Tigg — he's 
another  of  them  as  is  keeping  a  hawk's  eye  on  the  old  gentle- 
man at  our  place — he  gave  me  this  for  Mr.  Pecksniff,  and 
said  there  was  a  something  to  go  back. 

TOM.  (taldng  letter)  Very  well,  Mark,  I'll  take  it  to  him. 

(Exit  TOM) 

MARK.  There's  no  credit  to  be  got  through  being  jolly  with 
Mr.  Pinch,  anyways.  A  parish  doctor  might  be  jolly  with 
him.  Why  the  man  at  the  "Pike" — even  he  gives  Mr. 
Pinch  a  rough  good  day  when  he  goes  past  in  that  rum 
vehicle  of  Mr.  Pecksniff's  as  looks  like  a  gig  with  a  tumour, — 
and  a  driving  that  there  raw-boned  'oss  as  lifts  its  legs  so 
high  that  it  looks  like  doing  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  when  it 
ain't  a  doing  four  ;  and  as  for  the  tollman's  children,  the  way 
as  they  call  out  "  Mr.  Pinch  !  Mr.  Pinch  !  "  why  there's  as 
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much  good  will  in  the  tiny  chorus  as  though  it  were  a  Christ- 
mas Carol, 

Enter  PECKSNIFF  followed  by  TOM. 

PECK,  (blandly)  Ah,  Mark !  how  are  we  this  evening, 
eh1? 

MARK.  Well  and  jolly,  thank  ye,  sir;  indeed,  too  well,  for 
there  ain't  no  credit  to  be  got  through  being  jolly,  when  one 
is  well.  How  are  the  young  ladies  and  yourself  ?  pretty  well 
and  jolly,  I  hope,  sir? 

PECK.  My  daughters  and  myself  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health  and  spirits,  thank  you,  Mark. 

MARK.  Mr.  Tigg  told  me  as  there's  five  shillings  to  go  back 
(pauses  and  winks) — if  I  could  get  'em,  sir. 

PECK.  Mr.  Tigg  asks  for  a  loan  for  Mr.  Chevy  Slyme.  Mr. 
Chevy  Slyme  is  my  relation,  and  on  principle  I  never  lend 
money  to  relations. 

MARK.  Well,  he  told  me  to  say,  sir,  that  if  you  had  rather 
not  lend  Mr.  Slyme  five  shillings 

PECK,  (interrupting)  I  had  much  rather  not,  Mark. 

MARK.  I  was  to  ask  if  you  had  the  same  objection  to  lend- 
ing it  to  Mr.  Tigg 

PECK.  Yes,  I  couldn't  do  it,  indeed  — 

MARK.  Then  a  half*a-crown  I  was  to  say 

PECK.  Nor  half-a-crown. 

MARK.  la  that  easel  was  to  come  down  to  the  ridiculously 
small  sum  of  eighteen  pence. 

PECK.  Which  would  be  equally  objectionable.  Is  there 
anything  else,  Mark  ? 

MARK.  The  gentleman  said  I  was  to  bring  him  back  an 
answer  of  some  kind,  sir. 

PECK.  Oh  !  he  did,  did  he  ?  He  shall  have  an  answer. 
(tears  up  letter  with  much  deliberation)  Have  the  goodness  to 
give  him  that  with  my  compliments,  (gives  MARK  the  pieces') 
Eighteen  pence  !  Oh,  calf,  calf,  calf  !  Oh,  Baal,  Baal  !  To 
barter  away  that  precious  jewel  "  self-esteem  "  and  cringe  to 
any  mortal  creature  for  eighteen  pence. 

(Exit  PECKSNIFF) 

MARK.  Ah,  I  told  him  he  needn't  expect  to  get  very  much 
out  of  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

TOM.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Slyme  wants  money  very  badly, 
Mark  ? 

MARK.  I  should  say  very  badly  indeed. 

TOM.  (takes  out  purse)  Do  you  think  Mr.  Chevy  Slyme 
would  be  offended  if  I  sent  him  this  half  sovereign  ?  It's  all 
I've  got,  Mark,  but  I  am  under  such  obligations  to  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff that  I  shouldn't  like  to  think  a  relation  of  his  was  in 
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want  of  a  few  shillings.  You  don't  think  Mr.  Slyme  would 
be  offended  at  my  sending  it,  Mark  ? 

MARK.  He  offended  !  He  !  Bless  your  dear  innocent  heart. 
(laughing)  You  don't  know  Mr.  Tigg  and  his  friend  (Ton, 
talcing  coin  from  purse,  offers  it  to  MARK.  MARK  shakes  his 
head) 

TOM.  Why  don't  you  take  it,  Mark  1 

MARK,  (laughing)  Because  I  begin  to  think,  Mr.  Pinch,  that 
the  gentleman  might  be  offended,  after  all. 

TOM.  (reluctantly  putting  back  coin)  You  think  he  might, 
Mark? 

MARK.  Come  to  turn  it  over,  sir,  I'm  sure  of  it.  When 
Mr.  Chevy  Slyme  is  hurt  in  his  feelings  he's  dangerous.  I 
believe  if  I  took  him  that  half  sovereign  o'  yours  he'd  knock 
me  down  without  a  word  o'  warning.  (Exit  laughing,  L.) 

TOM.     Bless  my  soul  !  \Vhat  an  escape  for  Mark. 

Enter  JANE,  D.L. 

JANE.  There's  a  gentleman,  a  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Pinch, 
with  a  box,  asking  for  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

TOM,  The  new  pupil,  of  course.  Oh  !  you  had  better  ask 
him  in  here,  Jane. 

JANE.  Yes,  sir.  (Exit  JANE,  D.L.) 

Enter  MARTIN  CIIUZZLEWIT,  shown  in  by  JANE. 

MARTIN.  Mr.  Pecksniff? 

Tom.  Oh  !  dear  no.  I  am  only  one  of  his  pupils.  I  mean 
his  permanent  assistant.  Pray  sit  down,  you  must  be  cold. 

MARTIN.  Not  very  cold,  but  I'll  sit  down,  (crosses  to  R.  ,  and 
sits  at  table)  You  are  Mr.  Pinch  then. 

TOM.  Yes,  I'm  very  glad  indeed  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, (shakes  h'lnds) 

MARTIN.  We  shall  get  on  together  very  well,  I  am  sure.  I've 
heard  all  about  you  from  the  coachman.  Where  is  Mr. 
Pecksniff? 

TOM.  I'll  go  and  fetch  him,  I'll 

MARTIN.  Pray,  don't.  Time  enough,  I'm  a  sort  of  relation 
of  his,  you  know. 

TOM.  Indeed  !  (sits  L.  of  table) 

MARTIN.  Yes,  my  grandfather  is  his  cousin. 

TOM.  But  I  thought  you  answered  Mr.  Pecksniff's 
advertisement.  _  3 

MARTIN.  So  x  did.  I  thought  I  was  going  to  inherit  a 
fortune  from  my  grandfather,  but  we've  quarrelled,  and  I've 
got  to  make  one  for  myself,  if  I  can.  I  fell  in  love  with  his 
ward,  and  when  he  found  it  out,  he  charged  me  with  trying 
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to  shake  her  attachment  to  him.  The  upshot  of  it  was  I  had 
to  renounce  her,  or  he  would  renounce  me.  I  wouldn't  give 
way,  so  we  parted.  I  saw  Mr.  Pecksniff's  advertisement, 
answered  it,  and  when  I  found  out  who  he  was,  closed  with 
him  at  once. 

TOM.  Knowing  that  he  was  so  excellent  a  gentleman. 

MARTIN.  Well,  not  exactly.  I  knew  my  grandfather 
detested  him.  I  naturally  determined  to  run  as  counter  to 
him  as  possible— and  there  you  have  it,  Mr.  Pinch. 

TOM.  Then  your  name  is 

MARTIN.  Chuzzlewit,  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

TOM.  The  same  name — dear  me  ! 

MARTIN.  A  dull  village  this  1 

TOM.  I  don't  find  it  dull,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit 

MARTIN.  No — how  do  you  amuse  yourself  1 

TOM.  After  the  day's  work  is  done  I  play  on  the  fiddle. 
That  is,  I've  been  learning.  I  don't  get  on  very  fast,  I'm 
afraid,  because  Mr.  Pecksniff  rather  objects  to  it,  and  I  have 
to  put  the  fiddle  under  the  bed-clothes  when  I  want  to 
practise. 

MARTIN.  Anything  else  1 

TOM.  Then  there  are  some  delightful  walks,  and^in  the 
church  (you  passed  it  as  you  came  along)  there's  the  sweetest 
little  organ  you  ever  heard ;  and  on  Sundays  and  on  the 
week-day  services  I  play  it  for  them.  And  sometimes  when 
there  are  no  services  I  get  the  keys  and  go  down  and  play  for 
hours  together,  long  after  it  is  dark.  I  like  to  play  in  the 
dark — the  old  organ  never  seems  so  sweet  to  me  as  then. 

MARTIN.  Ah  !  What  do  you  get  for  all  this,  now  ? 

TOM.  Nothing. 

MARTIN.  Well,  you  are  a  strange  fellow. 

TOM.  When  I  say  nothing,  I  don't  mean  that.  It  has  led 
to  my  passing  some  of  the  happiest  hours  I  know,  and  it  led 
to  my  seeing  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  beautiful  faces 
you  can  possibly  picture  to  yourself.  I  saw  her  standing 
just  within  the  porch,and  as  I  caught  sight  of  her  I  turned  cold, 
almost  believing  her  to  be  a  spirit,she  was  so  beautiful.  Ididn't 
leave  off  playing,  though  ;  and  she  came  again  to  hear  me  the 
next  morning  and  the  next  evening.  But  I  have  not  seen 
her  now  for  some  time,  and  it's  very  unlikely  I  shall 
ever  look  on  her  face  again. 

MARTIN.  And  you  never  followed  her,  when  she  went 
away  ? 

TOM.  Why  should  I  distress  her  ?  I  heard  that  she  was  a 
relative  or  companion  of  a  gentleman  staying  at  the  Dragon, 
and  I  wanted  to  know  no  more.  I  would  have  gone  on  play- 
ing the  organ  till  I  was  an  old  man  to  have  given  her  but  a 
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minute's  pleasure  every  day — quite  contented  if  she   some- 
times thought  of  a  poor  fellow  like  me  as  part  of  the  music. 

(both  rise) 

Enter  PECKSNIFF,  CHARITY,  and  MERCY,  D.  R.,  carrying 
work. 

PECK.  Bless  my  life,  here  already,  Martin,  my  dear  boy, 
welcome  to  my  poor  house  (takes  him  in  his  arms  and  pats  his 
back)  Here  are  my  daughters,  Martin — my  only  two. 

(MARTIN  boivt— GIRLS  curtsey,  and  seat  themselves  by  fire) 

PECK  (sitting,  R.)  We  had  prepared  to  give  you  the  re" 
ception  of  a  visitor,  Martin,  but  I  like  this  better,  I  like  this 
better.  (CHARITY  and  MERCY  giggle)  And  how  (taking  TOM 
by  the  elbow)  has  our  friend  used  you  1 

MARTIN.  (L.)  Very  well,  indeed,  we  are  on  the  best  of 
terms,  I  assure  you. 

PECK,  (c.,  looking  at  TOM  sadly)  Old  Tom  Pinch!  All! 
It  seems  but  yesterday  that  Thomas  was  a  boy,  fresh  from  a 
scholastic  course.  Years  have  passed  since  then.  Well, 
well,  no  more  of  this.  Let  me  show  you  how  we  live  and 
where,  (takes  candle)  Portrait  of  myself  by  Spiller — bust 
by  Spoker.  The  latter  is  considered  a  good  likeness.  I  seem 
to  recognise  something  about  the  left  hand  corner  of  the  nose 
myself. 

MARTIN.  It  is  good,  but  scarcely  intellectual  enough. 

PECK.  The  same  fault  has  been  found  with  it  before.  This 
is  my  own  little  sanctum  where  we  have  bred  some  archi- 
tects— eh,  Tom  1  And  here — (going  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room) — and  here  you  see  some  tracings  of  our  work.  Salisbury 
Cathedral  from  the  north,  from  the  south,  from  the  south- 
west, from  the  north-east.  A  wjne  cellar,  a  portico,  a  bridge, 
a  pump — and  that  is  all,  at  least  here.  Mr.  Pinch,  there  are 
no  snuffers  in  this  candlestick,  will  you  oblige  me  by  going 
down  and  asking  for  a  pair  ? 

TOM.  (c.)  Yes,  sir,  certainly.  (Exit  TOM,   L.) 

PECK.  You  will  excuse  Mr.  Pinclvs  want  of  polish,  Martin, 
he  means  well. 

MARTIN.  He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  I  can  see  that. 

PECK.  Oh,  yes,  he  means  well,  but  he  is  not  gifted — here 
he  is. 

JRe-enter  TOM  ivith  snuffers,   D.  L.  ,  places  thtm  on  table,  and 
gets  R. 

PECK,  (c)  Thank  you.     Now,   Martin,  if  you  will  follow 
Mr.  Pinch,  he  will  show  you  our  modest  home  of  genius. 
TOM.  (to  MARTIN)  This  way,  if  you  please. 

Exeunt  TOM  and  MARTIN,  R,  Knock  heard. 
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PECK.  Bless  my  soul,  my  dears,  I  had  almost  forgotten  to 
tell  you  that  our  dear  cousin,  old  Mr.  Martin,  you  know,  has 
sent  word  that  he  is  coming  to  see  us.  Now,  this  looks 
promising.  Possibly  his  heart  is  softening.  Perhaps  he  has 
repented  of  the  reproaches  he  heaped  upon  me  when  I  last 
saw  him.  (soft  knock  heard)  If  so,  my  dears,  this  visit  will 
be  balm  indeed  !  (he  goes  to  his  chair  hurriedly  by  fire) 

->'- 
OLD  MARTIN"  enters  D.  L.  H. 

PECK,  (continuing,  not  noticing  his  entrance)  My  dears,  we 
are  to  have  the  honour  of  a  call  from  our  esteemed  relative 
Mr.  Chuzzlewit  senior. 

OLD  M.  Good  evening,  Pecksniff  (PECKSNIFF  risfs  im- 
mediately and  goes  to  welcome  him  but  with  some  restraint). 

PECK.  My  dear  sir,  delighted  I  assure  you. 

OLD  M.  Your  daughters,  I  suppose  1 

PECK.  Yes.    My  dears  ! —Mr.  Chuzzlewit. 

OLD  M.  They  are  like  you. 

PECK.  Thank  you.  (he  bows)  In  the  nose  of  my  eldest  and 
the  chin  of  my  youngest,  their  sainted  parent — not  myself, 
their  mother — lives  again.  They  are  good  girls,  (pause) 
After  what  transpired  at  our  last  meeting,  I  will  not  recom- 
mend you,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  to  take  the  easy  chair  or  to  keep 
out  of  the  draught.  If  I  did  so  I  might  expose  myself  to  un- 
just suspicion.  I  will  content  myself  with  remarking  that 
there  is  an  easy  chair  in  the  room,  and  that  the  door  is  far 
from  being  air  tight. 

OLD  M.  Mr.  Pecksniff,  I  am  not  a  capricious  man,  I  never 
was.  (crosses  to  n.  and  takes  PECKSNIFF'S  chair) 

PECK.  Most  assuredly  not,  sir. 

(GIRLS  go  up  to  fire,  and  lean  upon  each  other  affectionately) 

OLD  M.  (slowly)  At  our  last  meeting  I  accused  you  of 
mercenary  motives,  and  I  dismissed  you  with  reproaches. 

PECK,  (c.)  I  grieve  to  say  you  did. 

OLD  M.  I  come  to  you  now  with  different  intentions.  I 
have  been  deserted  by  those  I  thought  I  could  trust  and  I  fly 
to  you.  I  ask  you  to  atttach  yourself  to  me  by  the  ties  of 
interest  and  expectation. 

PECK.  (L.  c. ,  holding  up  his  hands  deprecatingly)  Pray  don't. 

OLD  M.  (R.C.)  In  order  that  I  may  visit  the  consequences  of 
meanness,  dissimulation,  and  subtlety  on  the  right  heads. 

PECK.  My  noble  sir,  you  regret  having  been  unjust  to 
me? 

OLD  M.  I  regret  not  having  known  you  sooner.  If  I  had, 
I  should  the  sooner  have  used  you,  as  you  so  well  deserve. 

PECK.  My  dears,  oblige  me  by  thanking  Heaven  for  this. 
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They  go  to  OLD  MARTIN,  embrace  him,  and  lean  affection- 
ately over  him. 

OLD  M.  What  are  their  names  1 

PECK.  Mercy  and  Charity — not  unholy  names,  I  hope,  sir. 

OLD  M.  When  I  saw  you  last  you  spoke  to  me  dis- 
interestedly on  behalf  of  my  grandson  Martin— you  know 
whom  I  mean  ? 

PECK,  (troubled)  Quite  disinterestedly,  I  assure  you. 

OLD  M.  You  did  not  tell  me  you  were  about  to  catch  him — 
I  mean  secure  him — as  an  inmate  here. 

PECK.  No,  that  did  not  occur  to  me.     I — I 

OLD  M.  He  is  in  your  house  now  ? 

PECK.  Yes,  sir,  he  is. 

OLD  M.  As  your  pupil  1 

PECK.  Yes. 

OLD  M.  He  must  quit  it. 

PECK.  For — for  yours  ? 

OLD  M.  For  any  shelter  he  can  find.  He  dared,  unknown 
to  me,  to  make  love  to  my  adopted  daughter,  whom  I  have 
trained  to  be  a  faithful  and  disinterested  companion,  and 
when  I  charged  him  with  this,  he  defied  me  and  threw  me 
off.  More  than  all  this,  he  has  deceived  you. 

PECK,  (eagerly)  I  trust  not,  for  I  should  hold  myself 
bound  on  proof  of  his  deceit  to  renounce  him  instantly. 

OLD  M.  (after  looking  at  MERCY)  Did  you  know  that  he 
had  made  his  choice  of  a  wife  1 

PECK.  Until  this  moment,  no,  sir. 

OLD  M.  I  thought  he  had  suppressed  it. 

PECK.  The  monster  ! 

CHAR.   The  serpent  ! 

MER.  The  crocodile  ! 

CHAR.  And  to  think  he  has  disobeyed  this  sweet  gentle- 
man whose  name  he  bears. 

MER.  Pa,  how  basely  we  have  been  deceived. 

OLD  M.  I  am  glad  you  second  me  so  warmly.  We  will 
consider  that  topic  as  disposed  of. 

PECK.  No,  my  dear  sir,  not  as  disposed  of  until  I  have 
purged  my  honse  of  this  pollution. 

OLD  M.  I  look  upon  it  as  done. 

PECK.  You  may  do  so,  I  assure  you. 

OLD  M.  (rising  suddenly  and  ivith  more  energy)  You  know 
what  will  be  said  of  this  ? 

The  GIRLS  busy  themselves  at  table — then  get  by  fire  em- 
bracing each  other. 

PECK.  (L.C.,  shaking  his  head)  A  great  many  things  will  be 
said  of  it,  no  doubt. 
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OLD  M.  A  great  many.  Some  will  say  that  I  dote  in  my 
old  age — that  illness  has  shaken  me ;  that  I  have  lost  all 
strength  of  mind  and  have  grown  childish.  You  can  bear 
that? 

PECK.  It  would  be  hard  to  bear,  but  I  think  I  could. 

OLD  M.  Others  will  say  (disappointed,  angry  people  only) 
that  you  have  lied  and  fawned  and  wormed  yourself,  through 
dirty  ways,  into  my  favour.  You  can  bear  that  ? 

PECK.  It  will  be  hard  to  bear,  my  dear  sir  ;  but  with  the 
help  of  a  good  conscience  and  your  friendship,  I  think  I  can. 

OLD  M.  Enough  :  very  well,  then  ;  whatever  the  conse- 
quences are,  you  cannot  charge  them  on  me— (going)— and 
now,  good  night. 

PECK.  One  glass  of  wine,  before  you  go.  My  dears, 
produce  the  harmless  and  wholesome  gooseberry — a  morsel  of 
seed  cake. 

(CHARITY  and  MERCY  get  cake  and  wine) 

Poor  girls  !  You  will  excuse  their  agitation,  my  dear  sir  ; 
they  are  made  up  of  feeling.  (MERCY  trips  down  with  wine  to 
OLD  MARTIN  and  then  to  PECKSNIFF.  ) 

OLD  M.  Which  is  the  younger  ?  (MERCY  steps  forward  and 
curtseys  to  OLD  MARTIN.) 

PECK.  Mercy,  by  five  years.  We  sometimes  venture  to 
consider  her  rather  a  fine  figure,  sir.  Speaking,  as  an  artist, 
I  am  naturally  proud,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  have  a 
daughter  who  is  constructed  011  the  best  models.  (MERCY 
trips  away.  CHARITY  retires  disgusted) 

OLD  M.  She  seems  to  have  a  lively  disposition. 

PECK.  She  has  ;  her  gaiety  is  delightful.  She  roves  from 
parlour  to  bedroom,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  like  the  bee.  She 
skims  from  post  to  pillar  like  the  butterfly,  dipping  her  young 
beak  into  our  currant  wine  like  the  humming  bird.  Allow 
me  to  drink  your  health.  Bless  you  ! 

OLD  M.  I  drink  to  you.  (puts  down  glass)  Now  let  me  go, 
My  dears,  good  evening. 

PECKSNIFF  shakes  hands  with  OLD  MARTIN  ;  his  daughters 
kiss  him.  OLD  MARTIN  exits,  followed  by  PECKSNIFF  and 
his  daughters  with  a  great  show  of  affection,  D.  L. 

Enter  TOM  and  MARTIN,  D.R. 

TOM.  (L.C.)  And  so  we've  nothing  more  to  show  you.  I 
daresay  we  shall  begin  work  to-morrow.  Do  you  like  Mr. 
Pecksniff? 

MARTIN.  He  strikes  me  as  being  something  of  a  shining 
light. 

TOM.  He  is  a  shining  light. 
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MARTIN,  (doubtfully)  Ah  \ 

TOM.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  no  one  seems  to  know  him  as 
I  do.  I  admire  him,  and  reverence  him,  and  respect  him.  I  am 
under  obligations  to  him,  Martin,  that  the  devotion  of  a  life 
will  never  repay. 

MARTIN.  Do  you  know,  Tom  Pinch,  I  seem  to  have  known 
you  for  years.  If  I  should  turn  out  to  be  a  great  architect,  I 
tell  you  what  should  be  one  of  the  things  I'd  build. 

TOM.  Aye,  what  ? 

MARTIN.  Your  fortune. 

TOM.  No,  would  you— how  good  of  you. 

He-enter  PECKSNIFF  and  daughters  D.  L.  GIRLS  cross  behind 

to  fireplace. 

PECK.  (L.  effusively)  Thomas,  my  dear  boy,  is  it  possible 
you  are  standing  out  there,  when  there  is  a  comfortable  seat 
by  the  fire  ?  (crosses  to  R,  ,  taking  no  notice  of  MARTIN)  My 
loves,  come  with  me.  Thomas  Pinch,  take  my  chair  and 
make  yourself  comfortable.  I  will  be  with  you  directly. 

Exit  pompously  D.R.  MERCY  looks  at  him  sneeringly  and 
exits,  D.R.  CHARITY  looks  at  him  contemptuously  and 
exits,  D.R.) 

MARTIN.  (R.C.)  Now  will  you  have  the  goodness,  Pinch,  to 
tell  me  what  this  means  ? 
TOM.  What? 
MARTIN.  This  fellow's  behaviour — Pecksniff's — you  saw  it. 

TOM.  Indeed  I  did  not— I 

MARTIN.  No  matter,  Pinch,  perhaps  I  am  mistaken. 

Enter  JANE,  shewing  in  MARY,  D.  L. 

JANE,  (to  TOM)  A  young  lady,  sir,  inquiring  for  Mr. 
Chuzzlewit.  I  believe  he  has  just  gone. 

TOM.  (confused)    Yes— I 

MARTIN,  (advancing,  crosses  to  her  L.)  Good  heavens,  my 
dear  Mary. 

MARY.  My  dear  Martin. 

MARTIN.  Why,  you  have  riot  changed  at  all  since  our  part- 
ing except  to  look  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Then  you  are 
here  with  my  grandfather. 

MARY.  (L.)     Yes,  we  are  at  the  Dragon. 

MARTIN,  (c.)  At  the  Dragon  S  Pinch,  this  then  is  your 
beautiful  spirit  that  listened  to  your  Dlaying  in  the  church. 

TOM.  (R.  ;  very  much  confused)  Yes — I  mean,  no — I — I 
think  I  explained  to  you 

MARTIN.  I  don't  believe  you're  quite  convinced  now.     If 
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you  shake  hands,  you'll  have  no  further  doubt.     My  dear, 
Mr.  Thomas  Pinch — Pinch,  Miss  Mary  Graham. 

MARTIN  passes  her  across  to  TOM. 

TOM.  I  am  indeed  delighted. 

(they  shake  hands.      TOM  holding  her  hand  in  an  awk- 
ward way) 

MARTIN,  (laughing}  Well,  if  you're  quite  satisfied  she  is 
flesh  and  blood,  Pinch. 

TOM.  (dropping  her  hand  suddenly)  Oh,  quite. 

(he  goes  up) 

MARY,  (c,)  Then,  Mr.  Pinch  is  the  organist  here  ? 

MARTIN.  (L.)  Yes,  you  may  well  look  surprised,  you  have 
heard  him  playing  the  organ  often,  and  he  has  seen  you 
in  the  church. 

MARY.  I  have  to  thank  him  then  for  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure. 

MARTIN.  Yes — and  he  gets  nothing  for  his  playing  either. 
There  never  was  such  a  simple  fellow.  Quite  an  infant. 
But  a  very  good  sort  of  creature,  I  assure  you. 

MARY.  I  am  sure  of  that ;  he  must  be — Mr.  Chuzzlewit 
has  gone,  I  suppose  ? 

MARTIN.  I  didn't  know  he  had  been  here. 

MARY.  You  are  not  stay  ing  here  ? 

MARTIN.  I  am  Mr.  Pecksniff's  new  pupil, 

MARY.  I  am  so  glad  of  that  ;  we  may,  perhaps,  meet  some- 
times, as  we  have  done  to-day  by  accident. 

MARTIN.  One  word,  Mary — does  he  talk  of  me  ? 

MARY.  Since  you  parted,  he  has  never  once  mentioned 
your  name — but  he  has  not  been  any  the  less  kind  to  me. 

MARTIN.  As  for  me,  I  neither  expect  nor  desire  him  to 
mention  my  name — he  may  write  it  in  his  will,  perhaps,  to 
couple  it  with  reproach — let  him,  if  he  pleases.  By  the  time 
it  reaches  me,  he  will  be  in  his  grave — a  satire  on  his  own 
anger.  God  help  him  ! 

MARY.  Martin  !  If  you  would  but  sometimes,  in  some 
quiet  hour,  beside  the  winter  fire,  in  the  summer  air,  when 
you  hear  gentle  music — or  think  of  death — (taking  his  hand 
timidly) — or  home,  or  childhood — if  you  would  think  of  him 
or  of  anyone  who  ever  wronged  you,  at  such  times,  you  would 
forgive  him  in  your  heart,  I  know. 

MARTIN.  He  has  forbidden  all  mention  of  me  to  you. 
Come  !  has  he  not  ? 

MARY.  That  was  a  long  time  ago,  immediately  after  your 
parting,  but  not  since. 

MARTIN.  Well,  well,  I  will  say  no  more,  for  I  will  not 
give  you  pain  at  all  events.  (opens  door,  L.,  for  her) 
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MARY.  Good-bye,  then—good-bye,  Mr.  Pinch. 

Exit  MARY,  TOM  looking  at  her  with  undisguis&l 
admiration. 

MARTIN.  And  now,  Pinch — where  were  we  ? 

TOM.  I  really  don't  know  where  I  am — I  mean  where 
we  are. 

MARTIN.  Oh !  I  know — I  was  saying  I  Avonld  build  your 
fortune.  That  would  be  after  I  had  made  a  name,  and  I 
should  be  married  to  her  then,  of  course. 

TOM.  To  the  young  lady  we  have  just  seen. 

MARTIN.  To  your  beautiful  spirit,  yes. 

TOM.   (disturbed)  Oh  yes,  of  course. 

MARTIN.  And  we  should  have,  I  hope,  children  about  us. 
They'd  be  very  fond  of  you,  Tom  Pinch.  (TOM  looks  doivn, 
but  is  silent)  Perhaps  I  might  name  one  of  them  after  you 
Tom,  eh  1  Well,  I  don't  know.  Thomas  Pinch  Ohuzzlewit 
— T.  P.  C.  on  his  pinafores — she  would  like  you,  Pinch,  I 
know. 

TOM.  (faintly)  Yes. 

MARTIN.  Oh,  I  know  she  would — and  in  honour  of  old 
times  down  here,  we'd  have  an  organ,  and  as  you're  fond  of 
playing  in  the  dark,  in  the  dark  it  should  be ;  and  many's 
the  summer  evening,  she  and  I  will  sit  and  listen  to  you, 
Tom. 

TOM.  (much  moved)  You  are  very  considerate  and  affec- 
tionate, like  everybody  else  who  knows  me.  It  shews  the 
kindness  of  human  nature,  for  I  am  sure  I  have  no  right  to 
so  much  goodness.  (he  goes  up) 

Enter  PECKSNIFF  from  D.  R.  H. 

PECK.  Mr.  Pinch,  you  have  not  done  as  I  told  you.  You 
must  be  cold,  (ignoring  MARTIN)  Pray  come  into  a  warm 
place,  Pinch.  (PECKSNIFF  takes  him  and  seats  him  in  the 
corner,  taking  the  easy-chair  himself)  Now  Thomas,  how  is 
your  sister  ? 

To-\r.    (seating  himself)    Ruth  uas  well,    sir,    when   I  last 

heard  from  her.     I  have  been  explaining  to  Mr.  Martin 

PECK.  Yes  !  Yes  !  we  will  not  discuss  that  at  present,  She 
is  a  deserving  young  person  and  must  be  encouraged.  And 
what  have  you  been  doing  in  the  architectural  way  to-day, 
Thomas,  eh  ? 

TOM  looks  uneasily  from  PECKSNIFF  to  MARTIN  and  is 
much  embarrassed.  PECKSNIFF  pokes  the  fire  and  fidgets 
his  chair  with  an  appearance  of  being  occupied. 

MARTIN.  Now,  Mr.  Pecksniff,  if  you  have  sufficiently 
warmed  and  recovered  yourself,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what 
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you  mean  by  this  treatment  of  me.  (PECKSNIFF  takes  no  notice. 
MAIITIN  rapping  the  table  and  coming  nearer)  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
you  have  heard  what  I  said  j  ust  now.  Do  me  the  favour  to 
reply,  if  you  please.  I  ask  you — (raising  his  voice) — what  do 
you  mean  by  this  1 

PECK,  (severely)  I  will  talk  to  you  presently. 

MARTIN.  Presently  will  not  do.  I  must  trouble  you  to 
talk  to  me  at  once.  Now — now. 

PECK,  (rises')  Do  you  threaten  me,  sir  ?  You  have  deceived 
me — you  have  obtained  admission,  sir,  to  this  house  on 
perverted  statements  and  on  false  pretences. 

MARTIN.  Good.  I  understand  you,  now.  My  grandfather 
has  been  here — what  more  1 

PECK.  This  much  more,  (trembling  and  trying  to  nib  his 
hands  as  though  he  were,  cold)  This  lowly  roof  must  not  be 
contaminated  by  the  presence  of  one  who  has  cruelly  deceived 
an  honourable  and  venerated  gentleman.  I  weep  for  your 
depravity,  sir.  I  pity  the  withdrawal  of  yourself  from  the 
flowery  paths  (striking  his  breast)  of  purity  and  peace,  but 
I  cannot  have  a  leper  and  a  serpent  for  an  inmate.  Go  forth, 
young  man  !  Like  all  who  know  you,  I  renounce  you. 

(Music) 

Enter  MERCY  and  CHARITY,  D.  R. 

MARTIN  steps  forward  as  though  to  strike  PECKSNIFF.  TOM, 
who  has  risen,  holds  him  back.  PECKSNIFF  retreats 
momentarily,  as  if  afraid,  and  then  stands  looking  up  to 
the  ceiling  calmly,  and  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  joined. 

MARTIN.  Pinch,  let  me  go  ;  why  do  you  hold  me  ?  Do 
you  think  a  blow  could  make  him  a  more  abject  creature 
than  he  is  1  Do  you  think  that  if  I  spat  upon  him  I  could 
degrade  him  to  a  lower  level  than  his  own  ?  Look  at  him, 
Pinch.  (ToM  looks  at  him.  PECKSNIFF  smiles  benignly  at  him) 
I  tell  you  he  stands  there — disgraced,  bought,  used,  a  cloth 
for  dirty  hands,  a  lying,  fawning,  servile  hound !  And 
mark  me,  Pinch,  the  day  will  come  —  he  knows  it, 
see  it  written  on  his  face  while  I  speak — when  even  you  will 
find  him  out,  and  will  know  him  as  I  do,  and  as  he  knows  I 
do.  He  renounce  me  \  Cast  your  eyes  on  the  renouncer, 
Pinch,  and  be  the  wiser  for  it. 

MARTIN  points  contemptuously  at  PECKSNIFF  as  he  speaks. 

As    MARTIN  takes  a  step  towards   PECKSNIFF,  MERCY 

and  CHARITY  cling  round  PECKSNIFF. 

END  OF  ACT  I. 
CHARITY.  PECKSNIFF.  MERCY.  TOM  PINCH,    MARTIN. 
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ACT    II. 

SCENE. — Garden  and  exterior  of  PECKSNIFF'S  house.  House, 
R.  H.,  ivith  porch  and  steps, overgrown,  with  creepers.  Palings 
from  home  to  1  E.  L.  Gate,  L.  c.  Arbour,  1  E.  R.  H. 
Landscape  backing ;  rustic  table  and  two  chairs,  L.  c.  Garden 
seat,  R.  H.,  above  door  of  house.  Spade  and  rake  at  back, 
R.  c.  PECKSNIFF  discovered  seated  L.  of  table,  having 
finished  reading  Utter.  CHARITY  with  fancy  work,  is  seated  R. 
of  table. 

CHAR.  And  what  does  Mercy  say,  papa  ? 

PECK,  (putting  doivn  letter)  Your  sister  sa  ys,  my  dear,  that 
they  have  reached  town  safely,  but  had  a  very  fatiguing 
journey — the  coach  was  so  crowded. 

CHAR.  Coach  !  And  they  retur  ning  from  their  wedding 
tour  !  How  mean  !  Coach,  indeed  ! 

PECK.  Now  this,  my  dear,  suggests  food  for  reflection. 
What  are  we  but  coaches — some  of  us  are  slow  coaches. 

CHAR.  Goodness,  pa  ! 

PECK.  Some  of  us  are  fast  coaches.  Our  passions  are  the 
horses,  and  rampant  animals,  too. 

CHAR.  Mine  are  not  rampant,  pa. 

PECK,  (with  determination)  And  rampant  animals,  too  ! 
Virtue  is  the  drag.  We  start  from  the  "Mother's  Arms "  and 
we  run  to  the  "  Dust  Shovel." 

CHAR.  Lor,  pa,  how  very  unpleasant. 

PECK.  Your  sister,  for  instance,  my  dear,  may  now  be  said 
to  represent  a  carriage  and  pair,  whilst  you,  my  love,  remain 
the  modest  but  useful  one-horse  chaise. 

CHAR.  Pa,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  vulgar. 

PECK.  Vulgar !  my  child,  what  is  amiss  between  us  ? 
Surely,  surely  we  are  not  disunited. 

CHAR.  Oh,  bother  ! 

PECK.  Bother  !  did  my  ears  deceive  me  or  did  I  hear  the 
word  bother  uaed  in  connection  with  an  observation  of  your 
father's  ? 

CHA.R.  Your  ears  did  not  deceive  you,  and  you  did  hear 
the  word  "  bother  "  ;  it's  too  late  to  talk  rubbish  to  me,  pa. 

PECK.  This  is  hard  !  this  is  very  hard  !  she  is  my  child,  I 
carried  her  in  my  arms  when  she  wore  shapeless  worsted 
shoes,  I  might  say  mufflers,  many  years  ago. 

CHAR.  You  needn't  taunt  me  with  that,  pa,  I  ain't  ages 
older  than  my  sister,  though  she  is  married. 
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PECK.  Oh,  human  nature  !  Poor  human  nature,  and  to 
think  that  discord  should  arise  out  of  such  a  cause  ! 

CHAR.  From  such  a  cause,  indeed  !  State  the  real  cause, 
pa,  or  I'll  state  it  myself, 

PECK.  You  will — you  have — you  did  yesterday,  you  do 
always,  you  have  no  decency — you  make  no  secret  of  your 
temper,  but  let  me  tell  you,  miss,  I  won't  permit  it  to  be 
done.  £• 

CHAR.  I  shall  do  what  I  please.  I'm  not  going  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  and  made  a  worm  of.  (sobbing)  I  may 
expect  the  worst  treatment  from  you,  I  know,  but  I  don't 
care  for  that.  No,  I  don't,  (rises) 

PECK,  (rising  and  shaking  CHARITY)  Take  that,  miss,  and 
that,  miss.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you've  been  shame- 
fully used  1  If  Mr.  Jonas  chose  your  sister  in  preference  to 
you,  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?  (shakes  her  again) 

CHAR.  Oh,  goodness  gracious,  that  I  should  live  to  be 
shook. 

PECK.  And  you'll  be  shaken  again  if  you  drive  me  to  those 
means  of  maintaining  the  decorum  of  this  humble  roof.  So 
there's  an  end  of  it.  (crosses  to  R.  and  back  to  L.) 

CHAR.  Not  an  end,  pa.  I'm  not  blind,  and  I'm  not  quite 
a  fool,  and  if  something,  I  needn't  say  what,  is  to  happen,  I 
must  beg  of  you  to  provide  me  with  a  home. 

PECK,  (attitudinising  as  he  points  to  house)  A  home,  my 
child  !  Why  what  has  that  humble  domicile  been  to  you  but 
a  home  for,  let  me  think,  how  many  years  ? 

CHAR,  (sharply  interrupting  him)  Nevermind  the  number, 
whether  they're  tens,  or  thousands,  it  doesn't  alter  the  case, 
and  if  that  chit,  who  is  young  enough  to  be  your  daughter,  is 
to  be  your  wife 

PECK,  (looking  downwards,  confused)  Hush,  Cherry,  hush. 

CHAR.  Then  provide  me  with  another  home. 

PECK,  (taking  out  handkerchief)  If  you  can  be  happier  at  a 
respectable  and  economical  boarding-house  than  in  your 
father's  home  you  shall  go,  my  dear,  (sighing)  Wherever  you 
may  go  you  will  have  my  blessing. 

CHAR.  Your  blessing  is  all  very  well,  pa,  but  I  shall  re- 
quire something  more  than  that.  I  shall  want  an  allowance, 
and  it  must  be  a  liberal  one. 

PECK,  (playfully  waving  h  is  ha  nd  at  her  as  she  goes  towards 
the  house)  Of  course,  of  course,  merce  nary  Cherry  !  Mer- 
cenary Cherry. 

CHAR.  Mercenary  or  not,  I'm  not  blind.  I'm  not  quite  a 
fool,  and  I  won't  submit  to  it.  (Exit  CHARITY  into  house,  R.) 

PECK.  Ah!  these  little  bickerings,  how  sad  they  are! 
Well,  well,  (makes  pretence  of  gardeninj  at  back  G,  looking  off' 
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u.  E.  L.)  Here's  Mr.  Chuzzlewit !  The  contemplation  of  his 
failing  powers  will  restore  me  to  myself,  it  will  render  me 
tender,  (warbles  a  rustic  song) 

Enter  Old  MARTIN,  L.  u.  E.  ,  and  through  gate. 

And  how  is  my  dear  friend  this  morning  1 

OLD  M.  (L.G.)  You  are  speaking,  I  know)  but  I  can't  catch 
what  you  say.  Speak  up. 

PECK,  (aside,  R.C.)  He's  getting  deafer  every  day.  (aloud) 
I  was  saying,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  am  afraid  I  must  make  up 
my  mind  to  part  with  Cherry. 

OLD  M.  What  has  she  been  doing  1 

PECK,  (aside)  He  puts  the  most  ridiculous  questions  I  ever 
heard  !  He's  a  child  to-day,  (aloud)  She  hasn't  been  doing 
anything,  my  dear  friend. 

OLD  M.  What  are  you  going  to  part  with  her  for  % 

PECK.  She  hasn't  her  health,  by  any  means ;  she  misses 
her  sister  ;  they  doated  on  each  other  from  their  cradle. 

OLD  M.  What  !   are  they  twins  1 

PECK.  Not  by  five  years.  I  hope  you  mean  to  bear  me 
company  in  this  dull  part. 

OLD  M.  I  have  no  intention  of  removing  from  it. 

PECK,  (taking  the  old  man's  arm  and  walking  to  and  fro  with 
him)  No  1  then  why,  my  good  sir,  can't  you  come  and  stay 
with  me  1  Such  a  place  as  the  Dragon,  however  well-con- 
ducted, is  hardly  a  home  for  Miss  Graham. 

OLD  M.  No,  you  are  quite  right,  it  is  not. 

PECK.  The  very  sight  of  skittles  is  far  from  being  congenial 
to  a  delicate  mind. 

OLD  M.  It  is  an  amusement  of  the  vulgar. 

PECK.  Of  the  very  vulgar.  .  Then  why  not  bring  Miss 
Graham  here,  sir?  Our  lovely  friend  shall  occupy  my 
daughter's  room  :  you  shall  choose  your  own — we  shall  not 
'  quarrel,  I  hope. 

OLD  M.   We  are  not  likely  to  do  that. 

PECK,  (pressing  his  hand)  We  understand  each  other,  my 
dear  sir,  I  see  !  (aside)  I  can  wind  him  round  my  little 
finger. 

OLD  M.  You  leave  the  recompense  to  me  ? 

PECK.  Oh,  do  not  speak  of  recompense. 

OLD  M.  I  wish  to  pay  as  I  go,  even  when  1  buy  of  you, 
not  that  I  do  not  leave  a  balance  to  be  settled  one  day, 
Pecksniff. 

PECK,  (pulling  out  handkerchief  and  wiping  his  eye)  May 
that  day  be  very  distant.  Ah  !  sir,  if  I  could  say  how  deep 
an  interest  I  have  in  you  and  yours  !  I  allude  to  our 
beautiful  young  friend — — 
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OLD  M.  You  mean  Mary  ? 

PECK.  Yes.  If  her  position  could  be  altered  or  denned, 
sir? 

OLD  M.  Should  I  make  her  a  seamstress  or  a  governess  ? 

PECK.  Heaven  forbid,  my  dear  sir,  there  are  other  ways, 
there  are  indeed,  but  I  am  much  excited  and  embarrassed, 
and  my  feelings  will  not  consent  to  be  entirely  smothered 
like  the  young  children  in  the  Tower.  They  are  grown  up, 
and  the  more  I  press  the  bolster  on  them  the  more  they  look 
round  the  corner  of  it — I—  I — would  rather  not  pursue  the 
subject.  I  will  resume  it  at  some  other  time — bless  you  ! 

OLD  M.  Your  good  intentions  have  unnerved  you  ;  a  little 
walk  will  do  you  good  !  will  you  accompany  me  back  to  the 
Blue  Dragon  1 

PECK.  With  pleasure,  but  ere  we  go,  I  must  beg  that  you 
will  partake  of  a  slight  collation  which  my  daughter  has  pre- 
pared. It  may  be  no  Lord  Mayor's  f  east  which  is  spread  in 
our  humble  parlour,  but  it  is  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices, 
even  over  a  captain's  biscuit. 

OLD  M.  But  Mary  promised  to  come  and  meet  me. 

PECK.  What  could  be  more  charming  !  (taking  him  by  arm 
and  passing  Mm  across  to  house)  My  dear  sir,  if  you  will  walk 
in  and  join  dear  Cherry,  I  will  step  down  the  road  and  escort 
our  dear  young  friend  here. 

OLD  M.  Thank  you,  you  are  very  good. 

PECK.  Not  a  word,  not  a  syllable,   I  beg Bless  you  ! 

bless  you ! 

OLD  M.  Bless  you  ! 

Exit  OLD  MARTIN  into  house.  PECKSNIFF  waves  his  hand  to 
him. 

PECK.  And  I  can  wind  him  round  my  finger,  only  think  ! 
Why  the  time  was,  and  not  long  ago,  when  he  wouldn't  look 
at  me.  Such  is  the  delicate  texture  of  the  human  heart  !  I 
can  wind  him  round  my  finger,  only  think. 

Goes  to  gate  humming  a  tune.  MARY  is  seen  in  road 
carrying  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers.  PECKSNIFF  kisses  his 
hand  towards  her.  MARY  bows  distantly.  PECKSNIFF 
goes  out  through  gate  and  hands  her  in. 

MARY.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Pecksniff.  Mr.  Chuzzlewit  is 
here,  I  think. 

PECK.  Yes,  my  dear  Miss  Graham  !  (pointing  to  flowers) 
Communing  with  nature,  I  see  !  (pointing  to  rake  and  spade) 
so  was  I.  Oh  !  emblem  of  ourselves,  Miss  Graham,  you 
the  duke,  I  the  utile,  surely  the  two  should  not  be 
separated. 
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MARY.  (L.  c.)  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
(PECKSNIFF  looks  round  to  see  no  one  is  observing) 

PECK.  (R.  c.,  taking  MARY'S  hand)  Let  me  explain. 

MARY.  There  is  110  explanation  necessary,  sir.  I  came  to 
meet  Mr.  Chuzzlewit  and  shall  be  obliged  either  by  your 
telling  him  that  I  am  here,  or  allowing  me  to  go  to  him. 

PECK.  Why  hurry  now  ?  you  would  not  shun  me,  would 
you  ?  (he  holds  her  fast,  looking  into  her  face,  smiling) 

MARY.  Release  me,  Mr.  Pecksniff,  jour  touch  is  disagree- 
able to  me. 

PECK.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,  Mary — (she  looks 
indignant)  Miss  Graham  ! 

MARY.  If  you  have  not  already  observed  it,  sir,  pray  take 
the  assurance  from  my  lips,  and  do  not,  as  you  are  a  gentle- 
man, continue  to  offend  me. 

PECK.  This  is  harsh,  it  cuts  me  to  the  soul,  but  I  cannot 
quarrel  with  you,  Mary,  (she  tries  to  get  away  ;  he  kisses  her 
fingers,  still  holding  her)  I  love  you,  my  gentle  life,  with  a 
devotion  which  is  quite  surprising,  even  to  myself.  I  did 
suppose  the  sensation  was  buried  in  the  silent  tomb,  but  I 
find  I  was  mistaken. 

MARY.  Mr.  Pecksniff,  release  my  hands. 

PECK.  Although  I  am  a  widower,  a  widower  with  two 
daughters,  I  am  not  encumbered,  my  love.  One  of  them,  as 
you  know,  is  married.  The  other  with  a  view,  I  will  confess 
— why  not  ? — to  my  altering  my  condition,  is  about  to  leave 
her  father's  house.  I  have  a  character,  I  hope  :  people  are 
pleased  to  speak  well  of  me.  My  person  and  manners  are  not 
absolutely  those  of  a  monster,  I  trust.  (MAXY  tries  to  disen- 
gage her  hand)  Oh,  naughty  hand,  why  did  you  take  me 
prisoner  1  (slaps  hand,  and  places  it  against  his  waistcoat) 

MARY,  (angrily)  Mr.  Pecksniff,  if  you  force  me  by  your 
superior  strength  to  be  the  subject  of  your  insolence,  you 
cannot  constrain  the  expression  of  my  thoughts.  I  hold  you 
in  the  deepest  abhorrence,  I  know  your  real  nature  and  de- 
spise it. 

PECK,  (sweetly}  No  !  no  !  no  ! 

MARY.  By  what  arts  or  unhappy  chances  you  have  gained 
your  influence  over  Mr.  Chuzzlewit  I  cannot  tell,  but  trust 
me,  he  shall  know  of  this. 

PECK.  Aye,  aye,  of  course,  indeed  ! 

MARY.  Will  nothing  move  you,  sir  ] 

PECK,  (chafing  her  hand)  My  dear,  a  habit  of  self-exami- 
nation and  the  practice  of,  shall  I  say,  virtue  ? 

MARY.  Of  hypocrisy. 

PECK.  No;   no,  of  virtue— has  enabled   me  to  set    such 
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guards  on  myself  that  it  is  really  difficult  to  ruffle  me.  Come, 
come,  I  am  not  angry,  my  love. 

MARY.  You  angry 

PECK.  No,  I  am  not.  Neither  are  you.  I  will  tell  you 
why.  There  are  two  Martin  Chuzzlewits,  my  dear,  and  your 
carry  ing  your  anger  to  one  might  injure  the  other,  (she  starts) 
Ah  !  he  is  in  America  now,  I  think,  he  and  Mark  Tapley, 
ye — es  ;  he  has  been  enduring  distress  and  privation  no 
doubt,  ye — es;  he  will  come  back  a  penniless  vagabond,  of 
course,  ye — es.  Rovers  of  his  sort  commonly  do. 
You  wouldn't  wish  to  hurt  him  now,  but  how- 
easy  to  do  it.  When  we  are  married  we  will  see  what 
we  can  do  to  put  some  trifling  help  into  Martin,  junior's 
way.  (MARY  crosses  to  R. — he  catching  hold  of  her)  But 
till  then  I'd  have  compassion  on  him  if  I  were 
you.  Bless  you !  (MARY  exits  into  house  in  tears. 
PECKSNIFF  ivipes  his  forehead  and  ivalks  slowly,  but  jauntily 
after  her)  I'll  join  them  directly.  I  am  not  ruffled,  oh  no — 
pretty  primrose  ! 

Me  sits  down  in  arbour,  R,  1.  E.,  leisurely  leans  back  and 
afterwards  throws  a  handkerchief  over  his  face.  Enter 
CHARITY  from  house)  with  bonnet  and  scarf  on,  as  if 
for  walking.  She  looks  as  though  in  search  of  some  one. 

CHAR.  How  odd  of  pa,  I  suppose  he's  gone  for  a  stroll. 
I  left  those  tiresome  people  on  pretence  of  going  to  look  for 
him.  (goes  towards  gate  and  looks  up  road)  Why  here's  Mr. 
Pinch  with  my  little  commissions. 

Enter  TOM  carrying  a  number  of  parcels,  from  L.U.E. 

TOM.  A  warm  morning,  Miss  Pecksniff. 

CHAR.  A  beautiful  morning,  truly,  Mr.  Pinch.  Have  you 
managed  to  get  the  one  or  two  little  matters  1  asked  you  to  1 

TOM.  Yes,  Miss  Pecksniff,  (crosses  to  seat,  R.H.,  at  back) 
Here  are  the  worsteds,  and  here's  the  bonnet,  there  are  the 
books,  and  the  samplers  and  the  roots  of  "old  man." 

He  deposits  the  various  articles  as  he  names  them  carefully 
upon  the  rustic  bench,  R.,  and,  removing  his  hat,  ivipes  his 
forehead. 

CHAR.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pinch.     Do  you  know  I've  been 
so  vexed  ?    The  moment  you  were  gone  I  recollected  that  I 
wanted  Polly's  large  cage,  that  went  to  be  mended,  brought 
back.     Wasn't  it  annoying  ? 
TOM.  Very,  Miss  Pecksniff. 

CHAR.  Well,  never  mind,  I  daresay  I  shall  want  a  few 
odds  and  ends  when  you  go  to  Salisbury  again,  and  you  can 
bring  it  then. 
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TOM.  With  pleasure.     I  see  you  are  going  for  a  walk. 

CHAR.  Yes,  a  short  one,  but  I'm  going  for  a  longer  one 
soon. 

TOM.  Yes,  Miss  Pecksniff. 

CHAR,  (pathetically}  Never  to  come  back  any  more. 

TOM.  Dear  me,  Miss  Pecksniff,  are  you  going  to  be 
married  ?  If  so,  I  hope  you'll  be  very  happy. 

CHAR,  (playfully  tapping  TOM  with  the  parasol)  Oh  fie,  Mr. 
Pinch,  the  idea  of  such  a  thing.  No,  I  haven't  made  up 
my  mind  to  be  just  yet  ;  ahem  !  I  believe  I  could  be  if  I 
chose. 

TOM.  (with  sincerity)  Of  course  you  could. 

CHAR.  So  it  can't  be  anything  to  do  with  matrimony 
that's  driving  me  away.  Oh  dear  no;  you  can't  think  of  any 
one  you  know  of  a  suitable  age  for  matrimony,  can  you, 
Mr.  Pinch  ? 

TOM.  No  one  but  yourself. 

CHAR.  Well,  you  mark  my  words,  those  who  live 
longest  will  see  the  most.  If  ever  there  should  be  a  new 
mistress  in  the  house — mind,  I  only  say  if,  Mr.  Pinch — I  hope 
she'll  be  to  you  all  that  I  have  been. 

TOM.  Thank  you,  Miss  Pecksniff. 

CHAR.  Of  course  if  any  one  asks  you  if  I  am  going  away  to 
be  married  you  will  say 

TOM.  No,  Miss  Pecksniff. 

CHA.R.  Ahem  !  but,  Mr.  Pinch,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
say  that  you  are  aware  I  could  be  if  I  chose. 

TOM.  Yes,  Miss  Pecksniff,  (exit  CHARITY  by  gate  and  off 
"L.  u.  E.)  Ah  !  my  monster,  the  coach,  will  soon  be  at  his  cruel 
work  again;  they  all  go — all — John,  Martin,  Miss  Mercy,  and 
now  Miss  Charity,  only  Mr.  Pecksniff  remains.  How  he  must 
feel  it. 

MARY  enters  from  house,  sees  TOM,  goes  to  him  and  shakes 
hands. 

TOM.  I  hope  you  and  Mr.  Chuzzlewit  are  in  good  health, 
Miss  Graham. 

MARY.  Both,  thank  you,  Mr.  Pinch.  By-the-way,  I  am 
so  glad  I  mat  you.  (ToM  blushes  and  looks  confused)  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question. 

TOM.  Is  it  about  Miss  Pecksniff? 

MARY.  No— Why  ? 

TOM.  Because  she's  going  away,  and  it's  not  to  be 
married,  though  she  could  be  if  she  chose,  you  know. 

MARY,  (smiling)  Indeed  !  No,  Mr.  Pinch,  the  question  I 
want  to  ask  you  is  about — (she  hesitates)-*ia  about  Mr, 
Pecksniffs  old  pupil. 
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TOM.  You  mean  Mr.  Martin. 

MARY.  Yes ;  have  you  heard  from  him  since  we  last  spoke 
of  him  ? 

TOM.  No,  I  have  only  had  the  one  letter  which  he  wrote 
from  New  York. 

MARY.  His  silence  is  a  great  weight  on  my  mind. 
TOM.    Oh,  but  it  mustn't  be — it's   only  bad   news    that 
travels  fast,  you  know.     I  have   often  wished  to   tell   you 
not  to  fret  about  this,  but  indeed  I   have  so  few  oppor- 
tunities. 

MARY.  I've  been  afraid,  Mr.  Pinch,  that  you  might  suppose 
I  was  reluctant  to  confide  in  you. 

TOM.  No,  no — (stammering) — don't  think  I  suppose  that. 
I  feel  the  delicacy  of  your  situation  in  your  having  to  confide 
in  me  at  all,  but  I  would  risk  my  life  to  save  you  from  one 
day's  weariness — indeed  I  would. 
MARY.  Thank  you. 

TOM.  I  dreaded  sometimes  that  I  might  have  displeased 
you  by  having  the  boldness  to  try  and  anti  cipate  your  wishes, 
and  now  and  then   I  have  fancied  too    that  your  kindness 
prompted  you  to  keep  a  loof  from  me. 
MARY.  Indeed. 

TOM.  It  was  very  foolish,  very  presump  tuous  and  ridicu- 
lous to  think  so,  but  I  feared  you  might  s  uppose  it  possible 
that  I — I  should  admire  you  too  much  for  my  own  peace,  and 
so  denied  yourself  the  slight  assistance  you  would  otherwise 
have  accepted  from  me.  If  such  an  idea  has  ever  presented 
itself  to  you,  pray  dismiss  it  ;  I  am  easily  made  happy,  and 
shall  live  contented  here  long  after  you  and  Mr.  Martin  have 
forgotten  me.  I  am  a  poor,  shy,  awkward  creature,  not  at 
all  a  man  of  the  world  ;  and — and,  you  should  think  110  more 
of  me,  bless  you  !  than  if  I  were  an  old  friar. 

MARY  Dear  Mr.  Pinch — (giving  him  her  hand) — I  cannot 
tell  you  how  your  kindness  moves  me — you  have  been  a  good 
angel  to  me  during  all  this  weary  while.  It  was  a  happy  day 
when  Martin  confided  to  you  the  secret  of  our  engage- 
ment. 

TOM.  I  am  as  little  like  an  angel,  I  am  afraid,  as  any 
stone  cherubim  among  the  grave  stones,  and  I  don't  think 
there  are  many  real  angels  of  that  pattern.  But  why  have 
you  been  so  silent  about  Martin  ? 

MARY.  I  have  been  afraid  of  injuring  you  with  Mr. 
Pecksniff. 

At  hearing  his  name  PE  CKSNIFF  starts,  removes  the  hand- 
kerchief from  his  face  and  listens. 
TOM.  Mr.    Pecksniff!    why  he's  the  best    of  men!    Oh 
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dear !  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  Mr.  Pecksniff.     He's  not  a 
spy. 

(PECKSNIFF  nods  approvingly,  and  listens  more  attentively. 
MARY  shakes  her  head) 

I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  no  one  will  do  him  justice. 

MAR?.  Mr.  Pinch  !  You  mistake  him. 

TOM.  No,  no.  It  is  you  who  mistake  him.  (she  turns  away) 
But  what  is  the  matter,  Miss  Graham  1  Oh  !  pray  tell  me. 

MARY.  I  wouldn't  have  told  you  if  I  could  have  helped 
it,  Mr.  Pinch,  but  your  delusion  is  so  absorbing,  and  it  is  so 
necessary  we  should  be  upon  our  guard,  that  no  alternative 
is  left  me.  (ToM  looks  at  tier  steadily)  That  person  whom  you 
think  the  best  of  men 

TOM.  Bless  me  !  wait  a  moment ;  you  mean  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff, of  course,  I  see  you  do.  But,  good  gracious  me,  what 
has  he  done  1  Don't  speak  without  the  best  authority.  If 
he  is  not  the  best  of  men,  what  is  he  ? 

MARY.  The  worst,  the  falsest,  craftiest,  meanest,  cruellest, 
most  shameless.  (ToM  sinks  on  seat  L.  ,  overcome) 

TOM.  Oh,  Miss  Graham  ! 

MARY.  What  is  he  who,  receiving  me  in  his  house  as  a 
guest,  knowing  how  defenceless  I  am,  affronts  me  so  that  if 
I  had  a  brother  but  a  child  who  saw  it,  he  would  instinctively 
have  helped  me. 

TOM.  (rising)  He  is  a  scoundrel  whoever  he  may  be,  he  is  a 
scoundrel. 

Exit  PECKSNIFF,  R.  1  E.  ,    leaving  his  handkerchief  on  the 
seat. 

MARY.  What  is  he,  who,  when  my  only  friend  was  in  full 
health  of  mind,  humbled  himself  before  him,  and,  now  that 
that  friend  has  sunk  into  a  failin  ;  ate,  can  crawl  about  him 
again,  and  use  the  influence  he  has  gained  for  every  base  and 
wicked  purpose? 

TOM.  (with  agitation)  I  say  that  he  is  a  scoundrel. 

MARY.  But  what  is  he— what  is  he  who,  thinking  he  could 
compass  his  designs  the  better  if  I  were  his  wife,  assails  me 
with  the  coward's  argument  that  if  I  marry  him,  Martin, 
whose  affection  for  me  has  brought  him  into  disgrace,  shall  be 
restored  to  something  of  his  former  hopes.  What  is  he  who 
tells  me  all  this,  clutching  me  the  while  in  his  odious 
embrace  ;  and  holding  to  his  lips  this  hand,  which  I  would 
have  struck  off  if  with  it  I  could  lose  the  shame  and 
degradation  of  his  touch. 

TOM.  I  don't  care  who  he  is — I  say  he  is  a  scoundrel  and  a 
villain. 
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MARY.  That  man  then  ia  Mr.  Pecksniff,  and  you  know  him 

as  he  really  is  at  last. 

TOM.  (utterly  crushed)  No  ?  (a  pause — he  walks  up  and 
returns) 

MARY.  I  am  afraid  what  I  have  said  has  caused  you  pain  ? 

TOM.  It  has!  I— I  won't  try  to  hide  it  from  you.  It 
seemsas  if  some  friend  I  had  loved  from  boyhood  had — had 
just  died,  or  worse  still,  that  he  had  never  existed.  For  in 
his  death  I  should  have  had  the  comfort  of  remembering 
what  he  used  to  be,  but  in  this  discovery  I  can  only  remem- 
ber what  he  never  was.  (ToM  covers  his  face  with  his  hands, 
sobbinq) 

MARY.  Mr.  Pinch,  dear  friend,  be  a  man.  He  for  whom 
you  are  .sorrowing  is  not  worthy  of  such  grief,  (takes  his 
hand)  For  all  your  kindness  to  me  I  am  very  grateful,  and  for 
this  disappointment  (nearly  breaking  down)  I  am — oh,  so 
sorry.  (Exit  MARY  into  house) 

TOM.  I  wouldn't  have  cared  for  anything  he  had  done  to 
me,  for  I  have  tried  his  patience  often.  Oh  !  but  why  did 
he  ever  fall  so  low  as  this  in  my  esteem  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff, there  is  nothing  I  would  not  give  to  have  you  deserve 
my  old  opinion  of  you,  nothing. 

(Exit  atback  of  house,  R.  u.  E.) 

Enter  PECKSNIFF  and  OLD  MARTIN  from  house. 

OLD  M.  (R.  c.)  Deceived? 

PECK.  (L.  c.)  In  the  tenderest  point,  sir,  deceived  by 
Thomas  Pinch. 

OLD  M.  Are  you  certain  1 

PECK.  My  eyes  and  my  ears  are  witnesses.  If  a  fiery 
serpent  had  proclaimed  itfrom  the  top  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
I  would  have  cast  the  falsehood  back  into  the— er — serpent's 
teeth,  such  was  my  faith  in  Thomas  Pinch.  But  I  am  not 
a  serpent  myself,  sir,  I  grieve  to  say,  and  no  hope  is  left  me. 

OLD  M.  On  what  subject  has  he  deceived  you  ? 

PECK.  That  is  the  worst  of  it — it  concerns  you. — But  you 
shall  be  righted,  (calls)  Jane,  Jane  ! 

(JANE  enters  at  house.) 

Be  kind  enough  to  send  Mr.  Pinch  here,  if  you  please. 
(places  small  table,  c.)  I  have  a  duty  to  discharge  that  1  owe 
to  society,  and  that  duty  I  shall  discharge  at  any  cost — at  any 
cost,  (sits  L.  of  table) 

(Enter  TOM  PINCH  from  house  ;  he  is  constrained  and  down- 
cast.    OLD  MARTIN  sits  L.) 

Mr.  Pinch  (meaningly),  just  now  I  left  a  handkerchief,  a  red 
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silk  handkerchief  in  that  arbour.  (ToM  starts)  Will  you 
do  me  the  favour  to  get  it  for  me  ? 

TOM.  The  arbour,  sir  ! 

PECK.  You  understand  me,  I  think,  Mr.  Pinch. 

TOM.  Yes,  sir. 

(ToM  goes  to  the  arbour) 

OLD  M.  Pecksniff,  what  does  this  mean  ? 
PECK.  My  good  sir,   I  am  about  to   discharge  a  duty  I 
owe  to  society. 

(ToM  returns  and  gives  him  the  handkerchief.     PECKSNIFF 
looks  TOM  in  the  face.     TOM  returns  his  look) 

(sweetly)  Thank  you  !  Put  it  down,  if  you  please.  Mr.  Pinch  j 
just  now  whilst  sitting  in  that  arbour,  the  heat  of  the  day> 
and  the  fatigue  from  a  ramble  I  had  taken  overcame  mej 
and  I  fell  asleep.  I  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  voices — 
one  was  that  of  a  lady — can  you  guess  whose  was  the  other  ? 
Oh  !  Mr.  Pinch,  Mr.  Pinch,  I  wonder  you  can  look  me  in  the 
face,  (takes  out  money  from  his  pocket) 

TOM.  I  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  sir. 

PECK.  Then  you  have  a  hardened  conscience,  Mr.  Pinch. 
But,  I  will  not  dismiss  you  without  a  word  of  explanation. 
(Enter  CHARITY  at  gate,  she  goes  to  seat,  B  ,  at  back,  and  takes 
up  one  or  two  of  tfie  parcels,  and  then  stops)  From  fragments 
<<f  that  conversation  of  whi9h  I  was  unwittingly  the  listener, 
1  ascertained  that  you,  forgetful  of  all  ties  of  duty  and  of 
honour,  presumed  to  address  Miss  Graham  with  unreturned 
professions  of  attachment  and  proposals  of  love,  (ToM  starts, 
looks  at  PECKSNIFF.  PECKSNIFF  evades  his  look)  Do  you 
deny  it  ? 

TOM.  (after  a  pause)  Deny  it  1  I  deny  nothing— and  admit 
nothing — I  have  nothing  to  say.  , 

(CHARITY  exits  into  house) 

PECK.  Nothing  to  say.  (to  OLD  MAUTIN)  You  hear,  sir. 
(handing  money  to  TOM)  Then  oblige  me  by  counting  that, 
the  exact  sum  due  to  you  to  this  day,  I  believe — one  pound, 
two  shillings,  and  fourpenee — you  find  it  correct  ? 

TOM.  (mechanically  counting)  Quite  correct,  sir. 

P.ECK.  You  Jiave  the  keys  of  the  church,  I  think. 

TOM.  (sadly)  Yes,  sir. 

PECK.  Oblige  me  with  them,  if  you  please. 

(T^xM  takes  the  keys  from  his  pocket  and  looks  at  them  in- 
ten+ly) 

Put  them  down  on  the  table,  please. 

(ToM  puts  them  down  slowly  on  table) 
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PECK,  (removes  talk  to  L.)  I— I  have  requested  Jane  to 
pack  and  cord  your  trunk,  and  there  is  a  person  in  the 
kitchen  who  will  take  your  luggage  wherever  you  please. 
They  will  be  here  directly.  We  part,  Mr.  Pinch,  at  once,  and 
are  strangers  from  this  time. 

(Music) 

JANE  enters  from  house  carrying  his  overcoat,  small 
carpet  bag,  and  hat.  TOM  takes  them,  and  shakes  her 
by  the  hand.  JANE  runs  back  into  house,  and  re-enters 
with  an  old  fiddle,  ivhich  she  tikes  to  TOM.  He  puts  it 
under  his  arm.  PORTER  follows  JANE  on  with  his  box. 
TOM  moves  towards  gate. 

(MARY  enters  from  house) 

PECK.  (L.)  I  will  not  say  how  much  this  tries,  me. 
I  have  been  nourishing  in  my  breast  an  ostrich,  and  not  a 
human  pupil.  I  can  only  hope  that  this  deception  will  not 
impair  my  freshness  or  contract — my — pinions.  I  hope  not. 
(crosses  to  steps  of  house)  I  shall  endeavour  not  to  think  the 
worse  of  my  fellow-creatures  for  what  has  pissed  between  us. 
Farewell. 

He  puts  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.  OLD  MARTIN  makes 
a  sudden  step  forward,  then  checks  himself.  PECKSNIFF 
strikes  an  attitude  ivith  his  hand  in  his  waistcoat.  JANE 
wipes  her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

PORTER,  (to  TOM)    You  are  going  to  the  Dragon,  sir  1 

TOM.  No,  no.  If  you'll  ask  Mrs.  Lupin  to  take  care  of  my 
box  till  I  write,  I  shall  consider  it  very  kind  of  her. 

(PORTER  passes  through  gate  into  lane) 

MARY.  But,  Mr.  Pinch,  you'll  surely  stay  there  one 
night  ? 

TOM.  No,  Miss  Graham,  I  shall  walk  to  Salisbury  to-night. 
I  couldn't  stay  here.  The  kindness  of  people  is  enough  to 
break  one's  heart.  Good-bye  !  good-bye  ! 

TOM  turns  from  MARY  and  moves  towards  gate  ;  he  reaches 
it,  turns  to  look  at  PECKSNIFF  as  he  passes  out. 

SLOW  DROP. 

SECOND  PICTURE. 

The  PORTER  has  gjne  off  and  TOM  outside  the  gate. 
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ACT  III. 

Scene.  Triangular  parlour  in  TOM'S  lodgings  at 
Islington.  Window  at  lack  c.,  with  geraniums.  Two 
doors,  R.H.  Fireplace,  L.,  door  below  fireplace,  L.  Table  near 
door,  L.  about  L.  c.,  with  chair  R.  of  it.  Large  armchair 
at  bach  Small  cupboard  by  fire,  L.  H.,  with  tray  and  glasses, 
wine  and  cake  in  cupboard.  Glass  over  fire.  RUTH  discovered 
with  large  apron  making  a  pudding.  TOM  discovered  seated 
R.  of  table,  reading. 

TOM.  You've  made  a  beginning,  then  ? 

RUTH.  Oh  yes,  but  if  it  should  happen  not  to  come  quite 
right  the  first  time,  if  it  should  turn  out  a  stew,  or  a  soup,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  you'll  not  be  vexed,  Tom  ? 

TOM.  Vexed  !  Why  this  is  capital.  It  gives  me  quite  an 
uncommon  interest  in  the  dinner.  We  put  into  a  lottery  for 
a  beef  steak  pudding,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  we 
shall  get. 

RUTH.  Tom,  don't  you  wonder  why  I  butter  the  inside  of 
the  basin  ? 

TOM.  (laughing)  Not  more  than  you  do,  I  daresay,  for  I 
believe  you  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

RUTH.  What  an  infidej.  you  are,  Tom,  how  else  do  you 
think  it  would  turn  out  easily  when  it  was  done  ?  For  a  civil 
engineer  and  land  surveyor  not  to  know  that — My  goodness, 
Tom.  (cuts  paste,  lines  basin  and  fills  it  up)  There. 

TOM.  Why  where's  the  pudding  ? 

RUTH.  Where  !  (holding  it  up)  Look  at  it. 

TOM.   That  a  pudding. 

RUTH.  It  will  be,  you  stupid  fellow,  when  it's  covered  in. 
(Taps  him  o*t  the  head  with  the  rolling  pin,  laughing) 

Enter  JOHN,  D.  3  E.  R. 
TOM.   (rises)  John  !  How  did  you  come  in  1 
JOHN.  As  you  didn't  hear  me  knock,  and  the  door  was  open 
I  came  in. 

TOM.  I  am  delighted  to  see  you. 

JOHN  crosses  to  RUTH,  and  offers  his  hand.     She  jokingly 
alludes  to  the  flour  on  her  hand.     He,  however,  insists. 
They  shake  hands,  and  both  laugh. 
TOM.  Sit  down,  John. 

JOHN.  I  can  only  think  of  sitting  down  on  one  condition, 
that  your  sister  goes  on  with  the  pudding. 

TOM.  I  am  sure  she  will,  but  on  one  other  condition,  that 
you  will  come  and  help  us  eat  it. 

RUTH.  Oh,  Tom  !  you  know  how  uncertain  I  am  about  the 
pudding,  It  might  turn  out  a  failure, 
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JOHN,  (emphatically)  It  will  be  a  great  success,  and  I 
accept  with  all  my  heart,  (he  sits  down.  RUTH  goes  on  with 
the  pudding.  To  TOM)  Are  you  going  to  the  Temple  ? 

TOM.  Yes,  directly. 

JOHN.  I  will  walk  with  you. 

TOM.  (u.  of  JOHN)  Have  you  found  out  who  my  em- 
ployer is  ? 

JOHN.  I  know  no  more  of  him  than  you  do.  When  you 
came  to  town,  a  certain  Mr.  Fipps,  solicitor,  of  Austin  Friars, 
finds  me  out,  how  /  don't  know,  and  tells  me  to  send  you 
on  to  him — he  engages  you  to  catalogue  and  arrange  some 
books  in  a  room  in  the  Temple — you  are  paid  your  salary 
weekly — and  he  tells  you  that  you  will  see  your  employer  in 
good  time — and  that's  all. 

RUTH,  (scraping  the  pasteboard)  Couldn't  you  know  more 
about  it,  if  you  thought  proper  1 

JOHN.  Indeed,  no  !  It  is  very  ungenerous  of  you  to  be  so 
suspicious  of  me.  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  pudding, 
Miss  Pinch. 

RUTH  clears  table,  talking  things  off  D.L.H.  ,  and  puts  cover 
on  table. 

TOM.  Are  you  quite  ready,  John  ? 

JOHN,  (rises)  I  am  quite  at  your  service. 

TOM.  Then  I  will  get  my  hat.  (Exit,  D.  2  E.  R.) 

JOHN.    What  a  capital  fellow  Tom  is,  Miss  Pinch. 

RUTH.  He  is  indeed,  and  the  best  of  brothers. 

JOHN.  Fate  has  been  fair  in  her  dealings,  then,  by  giving 
him  in  return  the  best  of  sisters. 

RUTH.  Hush  !     Mr.  Westlock — don't  pay  compliments. 

JOHN.  1  was  speaking  the  truth,  Miss  Pinch.  Tom  always 
reminds  me  of  some  quiet  wayside  stream  that  absorbs  and 
reflects  all  the  sweetness  and  the  beauty  that  are  about  it — 
whilst  you 

RUTH.  Spare  me,  please. 

JOHN.  Of  that  tiny  fountain  in  the  Temple,  where  we 
have  accidentally  met  once  or  twice.  What  a  good  old  place 
the  Fountain  Court  is,  Miss  Pinch — such  a  delightful  change 
from  a  bachelor's  dismal  old  chambers  in  Furnival's  Inn. 

RUTH  .  Dismal !  Why,  Mr.  Westlock,  I've  heard  Tom  say 
that  they're  delightful. 

JOHN.  Ah,  that  is  so  like  Tom,looking  at  the  bright  side 
of  things. 

TOM  enters  unperceived  with  his  hat  on — goes  to  glass,  L.H. 

TOM.  Don't  believe  a  word  he  says,  Ruth — he  lives  like  a 
monarch.  He  only  pretends  to  grumble,  my  dear. 

TOM  comes  down  L.     RUTH  brushes  his  collar,  plucks    a 
geranium,  and  places  it  in  his  coat. 
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RUTH.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Westlock  ought  to  be  quite  happy, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  he  is. 

(double  knock  heard,  R.  H.) 
TOM.  Hey-dey. 

RUTH.  Why,  Tom,  what's  the  matter  ? 
MARK,  (outside,  R. )  Is  Mr.  Pinch  in  1 
TOM.  (excited)  There's  some  one  inquiring  for  me. 

Enter  MARTIN  and  MARK,  R.  D.  3  E. 

TOM.  (crossing  to  them  and  shaking  hands)  God  bless  me ! 
why,  it's  Martin  !  and  Mark  Tapley,  too — my  dear  Mark, 
come  in — how  are  you,  Mark  ? 

MARK.  (R.)  Uncommonly  jolly,  sir,  thankee. 

TOM.  (R.  c. ,  patting  him  on  the  back)  How  delightful  to 
hear  his  old  voice  again.  My  dear  Martin,  if  you  will  let  me 
call  you  so  sit,  down.  My  sister, Martin—  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  my 
dear — Mark  Tapley,  my  dear.  Good  gracious  me,  what  a 
surprise  this  is — heaven  bless  me  ! 

(runs  from  one  to  the  other  in  great  excitement) 

I  remember  the  day  we  parted,  Martin,  as  well  as  if  it  was 
yesterday,  and  the  dinner  we  had  at  Salisbury  with  John 
Westlock.  And  bless  me  !  here  is  John  Westlock.  I  had 
nearly  forgotten  all  about  him — you  remember  Mr. 
Chuzzlewit  and  Mark,  John. 

(they  shake  hands.  TOM  gets  out  some  biscuits  and  wme) 

TOM.  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  safe  back  again.  Sit 
down  and  take  something,  Mark.  Martin,  make  him  sit 
down. 

MARTIN,  (seated  R.  of  table)  Oh,  I  gave  him  up  long  ago  as 
incorrigible,  he  takes  his  own  way,  Tom. 

TOM.  (going  to  him)  Mark,  if  you  don't  sit  down  this 
minute,  I'll  swear  at  you. 

MARK.  Well,  sir,  sooner  than  you  should  do  that,  I'd 
comply  ;  but  the  fact  is,  sir,  I  was  just  a-going  to  ask  the 
governor  to  spare  me  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

(pause — looks  over  to  MARTIN) 

MARTIN.  Yes,  Mark.  Of  couse,  you  know  you  do  as  you 
like. 

MARK,  (to  TOM)  It's  a  little  commission  I've  got  to  do  for 
the  landlady  of  the  Blue  Dragon,  sir. 

TOM.  Ah  !  Mark — you  rogue  !  But  you're  to  come  back 
directly  it's  done,  mind  that. 

MARK.  Thankee,  sir.  I  don't  like  being  made  so  particular 
welcome,  but  a  werb  is  a  word  as  signifies  to  be,  to  do,  or  to 
suffer,  an'  if  ever  there  was  a  werb  alive,  I'm  it,  for  I'm 
always  a  being,  sometimes  a-doing,  and  continually  a- 
suffering. 
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TOM.  Not  properly  jolly,  yet,  Mark  ! 

MARK.  No,  sir.  Human  nature's  in  a  conspiracy  against 
me.  I  shall  have  to  leave  it  in  my  will  to  be  wrote  upon  my 
tomb,  "  He  was  a  man  who  might  have  come  out  strong,  if 
he'd  had  a  chance."  (Exit,  D.  3  E.  R.) 

RUTH.  That  puts  me  in  mind,  Tom,  that  I've  some  busi- 
ness to  do. 

TOM.  Business,  Kuth  ! 

RUTH.  Very    serious    business — marketing — 

(Exit  RUTH,  L.D.) 
(JOHN  gets  to  fireplace) 

MAI;TIN.  (to  TOM)  Then  you  have  left  Pecksniff? 

TOM.  (hanging  down  his  head)  Yes,  for  ever.  I — I  found 
out  I  was  mistaken  in  him. 

MARTIN.  My  dear  Pinch,  did  I  not  say  so— did  I  not  1 

TOM.  Please  bear  with  me.  (holding  up  his  hand  depre- 
catingly)  I  can't  bring  myself  even  yetto  spe;ik  or  think  of  it. 

MARTIN.  I'll  say  no  more — we've  had  the  history  of  your 
departure  and  of  Pecksniffs  odious  attentions  to  Miss 
Graham  from  the  landlady  of  the  Blue  Dragon.  When 
we  reached  England,  Mark  and  I,  we  took  coach  straight 
there,  for  I  felt  that  my  first  duty  was  to  see  and  thank  you 
for  all  your  kindness. 

RUTH  enters  L.  D.   clears  table  and  exits.     JOHN  assisting  her. 

TOM.  Martin,  you  would  have  done  the  same  for  me,  I'm 
sure. 

MARTIN.  I  am  not  certain  about  that,  (ToM  looks  into 
MARTIN'S  face  with  surprise)  at  least,  not  then.  I  am  afraid 
I  patronised  you  a  little,  but  I  would  do  anything  for  you  now, 
old  fellow. 

TOM.  I'm  sure  of  it.  (they  shake  hands') 

Enter  RUTH  dressed  for  walking',  she  has  a  small  marketing 
basket,  and  is  putting  on  a  pair  of  Lisle  thread  gloves. 
JOHN  WESTLOCK  seeing  htr  enter  begins  putting  on  a 
pair  of  kid  gloves,  and  gets  to  door,  E.  H. 

RUTH,  (crosses  to  TOM,  c.)  Now  Tom,  dear,  I  am  going  to 
the  greengrocer's — perhaps  this  afternoon  about  four  o'clock 
(I  only  say  perhaps  and  about,  you  know)  I  may  be  some 
where  near  Fountain  Court,  Tom.  (kisses  him) 

TOM.  Good-bye,  dear  ;  good-bye. 

RUTH  shakes  hands  with  MARTLN,  and  then  turns  to  do  so 
ivith  JOHN. 

JOHN.  (R.)  May  not  I  accompany  you,  Miss  Pinch,  to  the 
greengrocer's  ?  it's  all  in  my  way. 

RUTH.  (B.C.)  The  idea  of  my  shopping  with  a  gentleman 
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in  kid  gloves.  Why  the  greengrocer  would  put  a  halfpenny 
a  pound  011  the  potatoes,  and  take  off  one  of  the  two  lettuces 
he  gives  me  for  three  halfpence  directly  he  saw  you. 

JOHN.  May  I  come  if  I  promise  to  take  off  the  gloves  ? 

(removing  gloves) 

RUTH.  May  he,  Toml 

TOM.  (c.)  Of  course  he  may,  my  dear.  You'll  be  company 
for  each  other.  (Ejcit  RUTH  and  JOHN,  R.H.  3  E.) 

MARTIN.  (L.O.)  Well,  having  heard  how  t  hings  were,  I  saw 
my  grandfather  and  told  him  of  the  ill-luck  I'd  had  in 
America,  and  how  but  for  Mark  Tapley's  devotion  I  should 
have  died  there.  I  begged  him,  by  our  kinship  and  by  the 
love  I  believed  he  once  bore  me,  to  forgive  me. 

TOM.  (c.)  You  did  no  good,  Martin? 

MARTIN.  Alas,  no  !  My  grandfather  I  found  had  fallen 
so  thoroughly  under  that  rascal's  control,  all  he  did  was  feebly 
to  refer  me  to  Pecksniff — you  can  guess  what  he  said. 

TOM.  I  think  I  can. 

MARTIN.  I  left  the  house  next  day  and  came  up  to  London. 

TOM.  Without  seeing  Mary — I  mean  Miss  Graham  ? 

MARK.  No,  Mark  Tapley  was  clever  enough  to  contrive  an 
interview  between  us. 

TOM.  I  am  glad  of  that,  very  glad. 

MARTIN.  Oh,  Tom  !  for  your  faithful  stewardship  in  the 
trust  I  left  with  you,  and  for  all  your  goodness  and  dis- 
interestedness, I  can  never  thank  you  enough — When  I  add 
Mary's  thanks  to  mine. — 

TOM.  (with  tecirs  in  his  eyss)  Don't,  Martin,  don't,  my  dear 
boy,  say  anything  mare  about  it. 

MARTIN.  Tom,  (points  to  his  hat}  I  see  you  were  about  to 
go  out. 

,     TOM.  Well,  yes,  I  really  must  take  myself  off — I'm  a  man 
of  business  now,  Martin. 

MARTIN.   What  is  your  business,  Tom  1 

TOM.  I'm  not  at  liberty  to  say.  If  you  don't  mind  waiting 
for  Mark's  return,  I'll  leave  you  here.  By-the-way,  you'll 
dine  with  us  at  five  o'clock,  won't  you  ?  There's  to  be  a  won- 
derful beefsteak  pudding,  made  by  Ruth's  own  hands.  I  sup- 
pose it  will  be  big  enough  for  all,  but  if  it  isn't,  she's  s  uch  a 
wonderful  little  housekeeper  she'll  put  an  extra  piece  on  to 
\  it  or  something.  Good-bye,  Martin.  (Exit  TOM,  R.  3  E.  ) 

MA.RTIN.  (sits)  Good-bye,  Tom,  There  goes  as  g  ood  a 
I  fellow  a,s  ever  breathed — as  good,  the  best,  the  truest,  t  he 
1  most  unselfish (knock)  Come  in, 

Enter  CHARITF,    R.  3  E.,  with  mincing  gait;  she  starts  <m 
MARTIN. 
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CHAR.  Oh  dear  !  how  very  embarrassing,  I  came  to  see 
Miss  Pinch,  and  I  find  myself  alone — alone  with  a  gentleman. 

MARTIN.  Miss  Pinch  will  be  in  shortly,  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  shall  not  eat  you,  Miss  Pecksniff. 

CHAR.  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  but  I  was 
thinking  what  the  world  would  say.  Such  a  delicate  position. 

MARTIN.  Indeed  !    How  ? 

CHAR.  I  see  you  have  not  heard  the  news. 

MARTIN.  What  news? 

CHAR.  I  suppose  you  know  that  I  have  left  my  pa. 

MARTIN.  Yes,  I  was  told  that.  Are  you  going  home 
again  1 

CHAR.  No,  thank  you.     I  am  engaged  to  be  married. 

MARTIN.  Indeed  !  who  is  the  happy  man  ? 

CHAR.  Mr.  "Augustus  Moddle.  I  shouldn't  wish  it  to 
be  known,  but  I  refused  Augustus  three  times. 

MARTIN.  Really  ! 

CHAR.  Yes,  Augustus  is  of  a  most  sensitive  and  amiable 
nature  ;  and  is  always  ready  to  shed  tears,  if  you  only  look 
at  him.  flow  I  could  have  been  so  cruel  I  don't  know. 
What  would  my  feelings  have  been  if  I  had  goaded 
him  to  suicide,  and  it  had  got  into  the  papers  !  Until 
Augustus  leads  me  to  the  altar  he  is  not  sure  of  me.  I  see 
that  preying  on  his  mind  and  feeding  on  his  vitals. 

MARTIN.  I  presume  you  are  going  to  be  married  soon  ? 

CHAR.  As  soon  as  our  house  is  ready.  We  are  furnishing 
as  fast  as  we  can.  My  object  in  coming  here  this  morning 
was  to  ask  Mr.  Pinch  to  carry  this  invitation  (takes  note  from 
reticule)  to  your  good  grandpapa— the  letter  invites  him  to  be 
present  at  the  breakfast. 

(gives  it  to  MARTIN,  who  places  it  on  table) 

MARTIN.  But  what  can  Mr.  Pinch  have  to  do  with  my 
grandfather  ? 

CHAR.  Dear  me  !  hasn't  he  told  you  !  He's  Mr.  Chuzzle- 
wit's  clerk. 

MARTIN.  You  must  be  labouring  under  some  delusion, 
Miss  Pecksniff. 

CHAR.  Oh  dear  no  !  He  goes  to  Mr.  Chuzzlewit' s  cham- 
bers, I  believe,  every  day — he's  as  mild  as  milk,  is  Mr. 
Pinch,  but  he  seems  to  have  cut  pa  out  with  Mr.  Chuzzlewit, 
and  from  all  that  I  have  heard  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  if  he 
cuts  him  out  with  Miss  Graham,  too. 

MARTIN.  Take  care  what  you  are  saying,  Miss  Pecksniff. 

CHAR.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Martin,  for  your  advice,  but  it's 
not  needed.  I  tell  you  that  I  myself  heard  pa  tax  Mr.  Pinch 
with  having,  forgetful  of  all  ties  of  duty  and  of  honour, 
presumed  to  address  Miss  Graham  with  proposals  of  love. 
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MARTIN,  (excited)    But  Tom  denied  the  accusation. 

CHAR.  Mr.  Pinch's  reply  was,  "  No,  I  deny  nothing.  I 
have  nothing  to  say,"  and  thereupon  pa  dismissed  him. 

MARTIN.  It  is  incredible. 

CHAR.  It  is  true,  young  man.  (looks  at  watch)  My  good- 
ness, why  it's  past  one  o'clock.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit. 
I  sent  Augustus,  the  dear  child,  into  the  furniture  shop  to 
ask  the  price  of  the  eight  rosewood  chairs  and  the  loo  table, 
and  he  must  have  been  waiting  outside  ever  since.  Poor 
Augustus  !  (Exit  CHARITY) 

MARTIN.  This  is  too  monstrous  for  belief.  It  must  be  some 
invention  of  that  spiteful,  envious  old  thing.  (ToM  opens 
door,  R.  3  E)  Why,  here's  Tom  himself  back  again. 

Enter  TOM,  D.  R.  3  E. 

TOM.  I'm  so  glad  you  are  still  here,  Martin.  Has  Ruth 
returned  ? 

MARTIN.  No  one  has  returned,  but  I  have  had  a  visitor. 

TOM.  A  visitor  ? 

MARTIN.  Miss  Pecksniff. 

TOM.  Indeed — I've  had  such  an  extraordinary  thing 
happen.  Martin.  When  I  got  to  the  chambers  I  found  a 
note  for  me  saying  I  should  not  be  wanted  there  to-day,  and 
that  my  employer  would  come  round  to  see  me  at  my  private 
apartments.  I  declare  it  has  quite  excited  me.  But  what 
brought  Miss  Pecksniff  here  ? 

MARTIN.  She  is  going  to  be  married. 

TOM.  I  am  glad  of  that ;  very  glad  ;  she  always  could  have 
been  though,  had  she  chosen,  you  know. 

(putting  his  hat  down) 

MARTIN,  (coldly)  She  wants  you  to  give  my  grandfather, Mr. 
Chuzzlewit,  that  note,  and  to  use  your  influence  to  persuade 
him  to  be  present  at  her  wedding. 

TOM.  Mr.  Chuzzlewit  !— I  do  not  understand  you. 

MARTIN.  No  ?  May  I  ask  you  from  whom  you  have  just 
come? 

TOM.  Prom  the  Temple — from  my  employer's  rooms. 

MARTIN.  And  his  name  is  ? 

TOM.  As  I  said  before,  I  c<mnot  tell  you.     I  do  not  know. 

MARTIN.  Not  know  his  name.  One  more  question.  Did 
Mr.  Pecksniff  lever  accuse  you  of  having  professed  an  attach- 
ment to  Miss  Graham  ? 

TOM.  Yes,  he  did  ;  but 

MARTIN.  You  of  course  indignantly  denied  it  ? 

TOM.  Listen,  Martin. 

MARTIN.  No— no— I  don't  want  an  explanation.  You 
denied  it  ? 
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TOM.  No.     There  were  good  reasons  for  not  denying  it— 

MARTIN  breaks  away  suddenly  and  goes  to  windoiv.  TOM 
looking  after  Kim  surprised.  MARTIN  returns  slowly 
and  confronts  TOM,  then  throws  himself  into  seat. 

TOM.  What  is  the  matter,  Martin?  Something  has 
happened  to  upset  you. 

MARTIN,  (rising)  Oh,  Pinch !  how  could  you  suffer  me  to 
thank  you  so  earnestly  for  your  friendship  just  now,  and 
not  tell  me  like  a  man  that  you  had  deserted  me — doubly 
deserted  me. 

TOM.  (putting  up  his  hand  in  a  forlorn  way)  Deserted  you, 
Martin,  I  don't  know  what  is  in  your  mind,  but  I  can  honestly 
say  that  I  have  been  true  to  you,  and  to  myself. 

Enter  RUTH,   R.    SB.,  ivith  basket,  and  exit  L.  to  remove 

bonnet. 

MARTIN.  But  it  is  my  own  fault.     I  expected   too  much 
devotion  from  so  short  a  friendship,   (takes  up  hat  and  crosses 
to  door,  R.  3  E.)  Good-bye,  Tom. 
TOM.  You  can  leave  me  so  ? 
MARTIN.  You  have  chosen  for  yourself.     Good-bye. 

(Exit,  D.  R.  3  E.) 
TOM.  Martin! 

Stands  immovable  for  a  moment,  then  sits  at  table,  mechani- 
cally opens  book  and  puts  it  down,  then  wipes  his  eyes. 
RUTH,  who  has  entered,  has  been  looking  towards  him 
uneasily,  puts  her  arms  round  his  neck  in  silence.  TOM 
breaks  doivn. 

RUTH.  (R.  of  him)  No,  no,  Tom — don't !  Be  comforted, 
dear  Tom !  Tell  me  what  has  happened,  why  was  he  so 
angry  ? 

TOM.  Ho  was  not  angry.  For  some  reason — I  know  not  what 
— he  thinks  I  have  been  untrue  to  him. 
RUTH.  But  how  ? 

TOM.  I  can't  tell.     But  he  seems  to  have  heard — someone 
must  have  told  him — of  the  excuse  Mr.  Pecksniff  invented  for 
dismissing  me  ;  that  I  had  taken  advantage  of  my  position  to 
— to  talk  to  her  of  myself,  and  to — to  try  to  win  her  affection. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  preposterous   idea,   Ruth,  and   won't 
Martin  himself  laugh  at  it  when  he  comes  to  his  senses  ? 
RUTH.  What  a  cruel  return,  Tom. 
TOM.  No  !  no  ! 
RUTH.  But  it  is  !     He  little  knows  how  faithful  you  have 

been  to  him,  nor  how (she  checks  herself) 

TOM,  Nor  how  what,  dear  ?    What  are  you  thinking  of  ? 
(RUTH  covers  her  face  with  her  hands) 
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TOM.  Don't,  Ruth  dear — why  do  you  hide  your  face, 
Ruth? 

RUTH,  (kneeling)  Oh !  Tom,  dear  Tom — I  have  found  it 
out — you  couldn't  hide  the  truth  from  me,  Why  didn't 
you  tell  me — you  have  loved  her,  Tom,  so  dearly.  (ToM 
turns  his  head  suddenly  away  from  her,  then  puts  his  handout  ; 
she  clasps  it — pause}  In  spite  of  that  you  have  been  so 
faithful  and  so  good,  dear — you  have  been  so  good  and  self- 
denying,  so  gentle  and  kind  and  even  tempered,  that  I  have 
never  seen  you  give  a  hasty  look  or  heard  you  say  one  irri- 
table word.  Oh,  how  cruelly  he  has  mistaken  you. 

TOM.  It  will  all  come  right,  dear — it  will  all  come  right. 

RUTH.  But  will  it,  Tom,  and  will  this  be  set  right,  too,  or 
will  you  always  have  this  sorrow,  you  who  deserve  to  be  so 
happy,  (rises  ;  TOM  kisses  her) 

TOM.  Well,  my  dear,  I  will  repay  your  affection  with  the 
truth,  and  all  the  truth.  It  is  a  sorrow  to  me.  But  from 
the  very  first  I  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  dream.  By  her 
own  choice  and  free  consent,  my  love,  she  is  betrothed  to 
Martin,  but  do  you  think  (smiling  gravely)  that  even  if  she 
had  never  seen  him  she  would  have  fallen  in  love  with  me  ? 

RUTH.  Why  not,  dear  Tom  ? 

TOM.  Ah  !  no,  my  dear,  she's  too  bright  and  beautiful  a 
creature  for  me  to  do  anything  but  look  at  and  dream  of.  As 
to  what  happened  just  now  «he  will  open  Martin's  eyes,  (a 
pause)  Our  secret,  Ruth,  is  our  own,  and  lives  and  dies  with 
us.  I  don't  believe  I  ever  could  have  told  it  you  (rises),  but 
I  am  so  glad  to  think  you  have  found  it  out. 

Kisses  her  forehead ;  she  goes  to  L.  Enter  OLD  MARTIN 
with  MARY  on  his  arm  D,  3  E.  R.  He  is  not  feeble  as  in 
the  preceding  act,  but  upright  and  vigorous.  TOM  steps 
back  in  surprise. 

TOM.    Mr.    Chuzzlewit !      Mary  ! 
OLD  MARTIN.  Pinch  !  Ruth  ! 

OLD  M.  (R.)  You  have   expected   me   a  long  time.     You 

•were  ignorant  who  your  employer  was.     It  was  my  desire, and 

I  am  glad  it  has  been  so  well  observed.     Tom  Pinch,  give  me 

your  hand.  (shakes  hands  with  TOM) 

TOM.  I  never  dreamed   of    this;    you    take    my  breath 

away,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  I 

OLD  M.  And  Mary  has  been  in  the  secret,  too.  If  you 
don't  shake  hands  with  her,  Tom  Pinch,  she  will  suppose 
you  are  angry,  (passes  TOM  over  to  MARY)  Ah  !  and  that  is 
your  sister,  of  course. 

Shales  hands  with  RUTH.  TOM,  confused  and  smiling, 
goes  to  MARY  ;  they  shake  hands. 
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TOM.  (R.C.)  It's  such  a  pleasure  to  see  you  again,  and 
looking  so  much  younger. — I  mean  to  see  Mr.  Chuzzlewit 
looking  so  well  and  so  much  younger,  I'm  not  sure  that  I 
know  precisely  what  I  do  mean. 

OLD  M.  Martin  has  been  to  see  you  1 

TOM.  Yes — he 

OLD  M.  I  hoped  he  would.  I  told  Mary  to  give  him  your 
address  so  that  I  might  find  him  through  you. 

MARY.  You  will  forgive  me  for  that  share  in  the  conspiracy, 
I  know,  Mr,  Pinch. 

TOM.  Forgive  !  I  think  I  could  forgive  even  Pecksniff  at 
the  present  moment. 

OLDM.  (leaving  RUTH)  Tom  Pinch,  that  scoundrel  wiU 
settle  his  account  sooner  or  later  with  me.  Mary  dear,  tliis 
is  Miss  Pinch,  and  Ruth,  my  dear,  this  is  Miss  Graham.  Y/>u 
have  heard  Tom  speak  of  her,  no  doubt.  (RUTH  looks  at  T^i, 
who  looks  down)  You've  not  met  before,  but  I  daresay  you w ill 
find  something  to  say  to  each  other.  (MARY  crosses  to  Rum, 
L. ;  he  leaves  them  away  and  joins  TOM) 

OLD  M.  I  have  lived  in  that  man's  house,  Tom  Pinch,  |and 
have  suffered  him  to  treat  me  like  his  instrument  for/  w^eks 
and  months.  I  have  had  his  base  soul  bare  before  me  &ay\by 
day,  and  have  not  betrayed  myself  once.  I  could  not  haxe 
endured  it  but  for  looking  forward  to  this  hour.  I  have 
escaped  from  his  house  now,  almost  by  stratagem,  but  1 
believe  he  has  tracked  me  even  here,  (goes  to  door,  and 
returns)  If  he  has,  so  much  the  better,  it  will  be  gall  and 
wormwood  to  him  to  see  the  results  of  his  evil  work. 

PECK,  (heard  outside,  R.)     Nay,  I  saw  him  enter— I 

Enter  PECKSNIFF,  D.  R.  3  E.  At  sight  of  him,  OLD 
MARTIN  suddenly  sinks  into  the  hdpless  state  in  which  he 
appeared  in  the  second  Act,  and  drops  into  chair,  L. 

PECK,  (going  to  him)  Ah,  my  venerable  friend  !  why  this 
flight  ?  How  could  you  ever  leave  me  1  (looks  round  to 
TOM,  and  shakes  his  head  mournfully.  TOM  sits,  R.)  You 
have  absented  yourself  upon  some  act  of  kindness  to  me,  I  do 
not  doubt — or  you  have  been  moved  to  do  some  service  to 
this  ingrate,  and  his  designing  sister.  Oh  vermin  !  Oh 
blood-suckers  ! 

TOM.  How  dare  you,  sir  ! 

PECK,  (waving  TOM  away)  My  venerable  friend,  this  is  no 
place  for  you.  (to  MARY)  My  dear  young  lady,  help  me  to 
remove  this  patriarchal  gentleman,  to  whose  tottering  limbs  I 
have  the  honour  to  act  as  an  unworthy,  but  I  hope,  an 
unassuming  prop,  to  a  place  of  security.  My  dear  sir- 
come. 
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Enter  MARTIN  and  MARK,  D.R.  3  B. 

MARTIN.  Tom,  I  came  back  to — Pecksniff  and  my  grand- 
father !  Ah,  Tom  ! 

TOM.  (c.  R.)  Martin,  stop.  Believe  me,  your  grandfather's 
visit  has  surprised  no  one  more  than  myself.  And  as  to 
the  cause  of  my  dismissal  by  Mr.  Pecksniff,  as  that  gentle- 
man is  present,  we  will  have  the  truth  from  him. 

MARK.  (R.)  You  may  get  a  jolly  good  imitation,  sir,  but  not 
the  real  article. 

PECK.  (L.  c.)  Mr.  Chuzzlewit  junior,  I  can  understand 
your  presence  here.  You  seek  to  mislead  and  to  plunder 
this  revered  gentleman,  but  let  me  tell  you,  you  will  fail 
while  I  stand  before  him  as  his  shield  and  protector. 

(MARTIN  turns  his  back  on  him) 

TOM.  Mr.  Pecksniff,  will  you  answer  me  one  question  ? 

PECK.  (L.  c.)  I  cannot  answer  questions.  I  can  only  say — 
horde  of  unnatural  plunderers  and  robbers,  begone. 

TOM.  I — I  don't  want  to  bluster,  but  I  tell  you  I  will  be 
heard,  and  answered,  too.  I  will  not  be  misjudged  by  the 
friend  to  whom  I  have  been  so  faithful.  I  ask  you  why  I 
was  dismissed  *?  (MARY  gradually  gets  to  c.) 

Enter  JOHN  with  flowers  ;  he  joins  MARTIN. 

PECK,  (sweetly)  Because,  Tom  Pinch,  since  you  compel 
me  to  address  you,  because  you  were  an  ungrateful  worm, 
who  turned  upon  the  hand  that  fed  you  and  made  use  of  your 
position  to  insinuate  yourself  into  the  aflections  of  Miss 
Graham. 

MARY,  (advancing,  c.)  That  is  not  true. 

PECK.  My  dear  Miss  Graham,  this   outburst  is   unseemly. 

MARY.  You  it  was  who  insulted  the  girl  you  should  have 
protected.  The  story  you  have  just  repeated,  of  which  I 
never  heard  till  now,  is  a  fiction  of  your  own  inventing. 

PECK.  (L.  c.)  Observe  !  you  are  agitating  your  helpless 
friend  here. 

(OLD  MARTIN  leans  forward,  grasping  his  stick  upon  which 
he  rests  his  chin) 

He  has  accepted  my  assurance  upon  this  unhappy  matter,  and 
is  content  to  repose  peacefully  in  the   bosom  of  virtue. 

(tapping  himself,  crosses  R.) 

TOM.  Virtue  !  you  thrust  your  odious  attentions  on  this 
young  lady  by  force,  and  when  she  confided  the  story  of; 
your  persecution  to  me,  and  opened  my  eyes  for  the  first' 
time  to  your  real  character,  you,  who  had  listened  to  all 
that  had  passed,  thought  you  could  hide  the  disgrace  of  the 
discovery  by  getting  rid  of  the  pupil  you  had  so  long  imposed 
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upon.  That  is  why  you  dismissed  me.  (pause)  And  that, 
Martin,  is  the  simple  truth. 

PECK.  Miss  Graham,  we  will  resume  this  discussion  on 
our  return  to  our  venerable  friend's  hotel — I  will  first  put 
you  into  a  coach,  and  then — (goes  as  if  to  take  MARY'S  hand} 

MARTIN,  (c.  R.)  If  you  lay  a  hand  on  that  lady,  Pecksniff, 
in  my  presence,  I'll  take  you  by  the  neck  and  thrust  you  into 
the  street.  Grandfather,  will  you  permit  this  ? 

PECK,  (dodging  him)  Stand  back  !  You  may  bestride  my 
senseless  corse,  sir,  that  is  very  likely,  but  while  I  continue 
to  be  called  on  to  exist  you  must  strike  at  this  worthy  gen- 
tleman through  me.  My  dear  Mary,  come,  we  will  depart 
together. 

PECKSNIFF  advances  to  MARY,  who  is  beside  OLD  MARTIN  ; 
the  latter  starts  suddenly  up  and  strikes  a  blow  at 
PECKSNIFF,  ivho  falls  down. 

OLD  M.  Take  him  out  of  my  reach,  or  I  cannot  help 
myself.  The  strong  restraint  I  have  put  on  my  hands  is 
enough  to  palsy  them. 

(PECKSNIFF  rises  slowly  and  picks  up  his  hat) 
What  !  Do  you  know  me,  as  I  am  at  last  1  Rascal  ! 

(PECKSNIFF  ivipes  his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief  and 

smiles  in  a  feeble  way) 

Martin,  look  there  (pointing  to  PECKSNIFF)  and  come  here. 
(MARTIN  crosses  to  him  ;  OLD  MARTIN  holds  him  to  his  heart) 
And  you  (to  PECKSNIFF)  look  here  !  here  !  here  !  (PECK- 
SNIFF rises  quietly)  The  passion  I  felt,  Martin,  when  I  dared 
not  do  this  was,  w.°.s  in  the  blow  I  struck  just  now.  Why 
did  we  part  1  How  could  you  fly  from  me  to  him  ?  (MARTIN 
is  about  to  speak)  No — no — the  fault  was  mine  as  well  as 
yours.  I  made  no  allowance  for  the  rashness  of  youth. 
Mary,  my  love,  come  here.  (MARY  goes  to  him.  JOHN  joins 
TOM  and  RUTH)  Observe,  I  put  myself  in  that  man's 
hands  on  terms  as  mean  and  base  and  degrading  to  himself 
as  I  could  put  them  in  words.  If  he  had  offered  me  one 
word  of  remonstrance  in  favour  of  the  grandson  whom  he 
supposed  I  had  disinherited,  I  think  I  could  have  borne  with 
him.  But  not  a  word — not  a  word. 

PECK,  (shedding  tears)  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  I  cannot  be  angry 
with  you.  But  did  you  never,  my  dear  sir,  suggest  that  your 
grandson  should  be  dismissed  my  house  ?  Recollect  yourself, 
my  Christian  friend. 

OLD  M.  Yes,  I  did  express  that  wish.  I  thought  I  should  open 
his  eyes  by  presenting  you  before  him  iix  your  own  servile 
character.  (PECKSNIFF  bows  as  if  he  had  been  paid  a  com- 
pliment) My  scheme  has  succeeded  better  than  I  thought,  for 
it  has  not  only  probed  him,  but  it  has  brought  my  grandson 
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to  my  feet.  And  it  has  proved  the  constancy  and  truth  of 
Mary,  and  it  has  brought  me  to  know  the  goodness  and 
simplicity  and  manly  faith  of  Tom  Pinch. 

(RUTH  and  JOHN  get  down,  L.) 

MARTIN,    (offering  his  hand   to  TOM)    Dear  Tom,   how- 
wronged  you — forgive  me. 

TOM.  I'll  never  forgive  you  if  you  say  another  word 
about  it. 

They  all  crowd  round  OLD  MARTIN,  L.  H.;  he  points  PECK- 
SNIFF to  the  door.     PECKSNIFF  makes  a  great   show  of 
dusting  his  hat. 
PECK.  Mr.    Chuzzlewit,  sir.      You  have  partaken  of  my 

OLD  M.  (L.  c. )  And  paid  for  it. 

PECK.  Thank  you.  (edging  gradually  nearer  to  the  door, 
R.  3  E,,  to  ivhich  OLD  MARTIN  is  pointing  with  his  stick) 
I  have  been  struck  this  day  with  a  walking  stick 
(which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  has  knobs 
upon  it)  on  that  delicate  and  exquisite  portion  of  the 
human  anatomy — the  brain.  Several  blows  have  been 
inflicted,  sir,  without  a  walking  stick  upon  that  tenderer  por- 
tion of  my  frame,  my  heart.  If  you  ever  contemplate  the 
silent  tomb,  sir,  which  you  will  excuse  me  for  entertaining 
some  doubt  of  your  doing  after  your  conduct  this  day,  think 
of  me.  If  you  should  wish  to  have  anything  inscribed  upon 
your  silent  tomb,  sir,  let  it  be  that  I — ah,  my  dear  sir,  I,  the 
humble  individual  who  has  now  the  honour  of  reproaching 
you,  forgave  you.  (as  he  gets  closer  to  the  door,  he  keeps  his 
eyes  on  OLD  MARTIN)  Good  morning.  Bless  you,  sir.  Bless 
you.  (Exit,  D.  3s.  R.) 

MARK  follows  him  off,  noise  of  falling  heard  outside. 
MARK  returns,  rubbing  his  hands  gleefully. 

OLD  M.  Martin,  that  ghoul  has  set  Mary's  hand 
trembling  strangely.  See  if  you  can  hold  it. 

Places  MARY'S  hand  in  MARTIN'S.  They  get  to  R.  H. 
Beckons  to  MARK,  and  motions  him  to  bring  large  chair 
ti  c.  JOHN  during  this  has  presented  the  flowers  he 
brought  in  to  RUTH.  RUTH  puts  a  rose  in  OLD  MARTIN'S 
coat.  The  chair  is  placed  c.  MARK  brings  wine  down, 
and  places  it  on  table.  TOM  at  back,  o. 

OLD  M.  Come  here,  Tom  Pinch — (ToM  advances,  c.) — 
your  place  is  here  in  the  midst  of  all  this  happiness,  not  out- 
side it. 

MARTIN.    (R,  )  Tom,    old  fellow,  congratulate  me. 

TOM.  I  do  with  all  my  heart. 

(organ  heard  ;  shakes  him  by  the  hand) 
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JOHN.  (L.  c.)    And  we  shall  be  brothers,  Tom. 

(ToM  looks  quickly  into  RUTH'S  face) 
TOM.  Ah  !  what  a  deep,  deep  John  he  has  been,  dear. 
Kisses  RUTH  and  gives  her  to  JOHN.     Turns  to  MARY, 

who  is  R. — pause. 

MARTIN,  (putting  his  hand  on  TOM'S  shoulder)  Tom,  do,  it 
•will  make  us  both  the  happier. 

Passes  MARY  to  him.  She  holds  out  her  hand  to  him.  He 
takes  it  and  sloidy  kisses  her.  He  sits,  RUTH  bending 
over  him. 

MARTIN,  (going  up  to  him)  We  shall  have  the  little  organ 
in  the  darkened  room  after  all,  Tom  ! 

TOM.  (leaning  over  the  arm  of  his  chair,  half  aside)  Yes,  and 
the  T.P.C.'s  on  the  pinafores,  eh  Martin  1 

JOHN.  Ah  !  but  it  will  only  be  on  very  rare  occasions  we 
shall  be  able  to  spare  him. 
RUTH.  Tom  belongs  to  us,  you  know. 
OLD  M.  (at  back  of  TOM'S  chair)  To  you,  to  me,  to  all  of  us. 
To-day,  before  I  leave  you, I  wish  you  to  join  me  in  drinking 
one  toast — Tom  Pinch's  health.      Mark,  the  wine.     This  is 
quite  in  your  way,  Mark. 

MARK.  In  my  werry  own  particular  line,  sir,  only  a  trifle 
too  jolly,  (handing  wine  to  each.) 

OLD  M.  Tom  Pinch  !  whom  we  all  love  !  The  good  fellow 
whose  truth  aud  simplicity  disposed  me,  when  I  doubted 
everyone,  to  believe  in  better  things.  Tom  Pinch  ! 
thoughtful  of  other  people,  forgetful  of  himself,  patient, 
loving  and  loveable,  Tom  Pinch,  we  drink  to  you. 

They  lift  glasses  to  him,  all  bending  eagerly  f  or  ward.     He 
'    raises  his  hands  in  an  appealing  way,  his  face  beaming  • 
ivith  smiles. 

CURTAIN. 


MARY.     MARTIN.     OLD  MARTIN. 

RUTH.    JOHN.    MAIIK. 
TOM. 
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